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ON THE TRAIL OF THE SCORCHER 


BY LORD MONCREIFF 


I FEEL sure that no candid cyclist will assert that at present the 
scorcher is adequately punished when he is convicted of crime. 
If he rushes through a crowded thoroughfare after dark at twenty 
miles an hour without lamp, bell, or brake, he is simply ad- 
monished ; or a small fine is inflicted, which is cheerfully—that 
is, insolently—paid. If, unfortunately, he kills someone, he is 
still better off. He is tried by a jury and acquitted out and 
out. Howisthis? Do judge and jury feel that they may be in 
the dock any day themselves? It may be so; but I would not 
willingly believe this. Or is it that they, as true Britons, are 
unwilling to do anything to discourage a popular sport? 
Whatever may be the reason, public opinion must be educated ; 
and it is to this end that I humbly contribute a few sugges- 
tions. 

I am not a cyclist ; but if a machine is ever invented which 
will stand still to let you mount, and will permit you to dismount 
without knocking you down and lying on the top of you, I shall 
be prepared to entrust my middle-aged bones to it. Respectable 
cyclists I admire and envy. The scorcher awakens other feelings ; 
hatred and fear I may feel when he shaves me ; but the prevailing 
sentiment with which he inspires me is a wild desire for the chase. 
I long to hunt him, and I have done it. 
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Perhaps I ought not to relate my experiences, but the end 
justifies the means. If those to whom the administration of 
justice is entrusted can once be convinced that, fine sport as 
cycling is, hunting the cyclist is infinitely more exciting they 
will have no more squeamishness in giving the scorcher his dues. 
My only fear is that the knowledge may lead to unbridled and 
unlicensed pursuit of him. This, of course, must be restrained or 
regulated. 

About ten years ago I paid a visit to a friend in the Lowlands 
of Scotland. Among the sights of the neighbourhood are some 
magnificent falls, to view which my friend was very fond of 
taking his guests. It is rather a serious undertaking —twenty-five 
miles by rail, and a drive of eight miles. This time he would 
take no denial ; the whole party had to go: three ladies—a mother 
and two daughters—and five men. The men included a Judge, a 
Sheriff, a member of Parliament (our host), and two Justices of 
the Peace—all staid middle-aged men, except the junior Justice, 
who was a lad of thirty-five. He was not a serious man, I fear. 

I need not dwell upon the proceedings of the expedition prior 
to our return drive from the falls to the county town of H——. 
It was a lovely August evening, and the light was just beginning 
to fail a little. Our carriage was a hired wagonette and pair ; 
one horse was old and steady, but the near horse was young and 
restive. On the slightest excuse it shied and plunged; but our 


driver had wrists of iron, so we had come to pay little or no. 


attention to its eccentricities. The driver had a remarkable face, 
Napoleonic in its outline, betokening self-control and (bad) temper. 
He never swore, but he looked murder when those bouncings 
took place ; and oh! how he used his whip! 

About two miles from H—— we were coming down an 
incline at a point where the road runs along a rather precipitous 
and unfenced embankment. Suddenly, without a sound, there 
shot past us from behind a coasting cyclist (hereinafter called the 
scorcher). This was too much for the young horse, which had 
not had an outburst for quite fifteen minutes. It gave a terrific 
lurch to the side; but for Napoleon’s powerful arms we should 
have been down the embankment, and there would have been a 
few vacancies, judicial and otherwise. 

After the trap was righted, the first thing that attracted my 
attention was that our pace was considerably increased, and that 
the driver was using his whip freely to both horses. I could see 
his face ; it was simply livid with wrath; he was undisguisedly 
in pursuit of the scorcher. Now, I suppose that, strictly speaking, 
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we should have told him to pull up; but not a voice was raised, 
and the chase proceeded. 

The scorcher was a short, bandy-legged man ; he was mounted 
on a rather low bicycle. He only once looked round, disclosing 
a foxy face with red side whiskers. That glance was enough. 
He at once discovered his danger, and, settling down, rode for his 
life, going at the hills like a lion. We gained on him uphill, but 
lost going downhill and round corners. 

On the whole we gained, and the light of murder glared in 
our driver’s eyes. I confess that I lost all sense of responsibility 
or compunction ; my one desire was that we should overtake the 
scorcher. I don’t think that I gave a thought to what would 
happen then, or the consequences, and my honest belief is that the 
whole party were in the same frame of mind. 

I must say this for our friend on wheeis, he scorched well. 
Never have I witnessed a more honest, a more brilliant bit of 
riding than when he sat down to finish a quarter of a mile from 
home. (He knew, although we did not, that he was nearing the 
rails.) Squat as a toad over his handles, with his little bandy 
legs going like pistons, he glided in and out among the traffic, 
now upon the footpath, shooting murderously close past the foot 
passengers, then back on to the road among the carts returning 
from market. 

We often lost sight of him behind carts and carriages, but 
just as we entered the suburbs of H—— we found ourselves within 
fifty yards of him, with a clear road before us. There was a 
slight incline and we gained gradually. At last, after a supreme 
effort, we got within striking distance, and Napoleon was just 
‘rising in his place’ to administer the first cut, when, without 
the slightest warning, the scorcher turned abruptly at right angles, 
darted into a narrow close, nearly running over two children who 
were playing in the gutter, and disappeared in the murkiness of 
the background. 

It was grandly done. It was impossible to follow him, and, 
besides, the horses, plunging worse than ever, and this time with 
a valid excuse, were scarcely under control. 

Now came what I think was the strangest experience of the 
day. During the chase I had been guiltily conscious that my 
expressive features betrayed pleasurable excitement and antici- 
pation ; and, when our prey was snatched from us, corresponding 
chagrin and disappointment. For the first time since the chase 
began I turned round and scanned the faces of my companions. 
To my surprise they were one and all staring stolidly before them 
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as if nothing had happened ; as if, forsooth, we had not come two 
miles at racing speed, whisking round corners ‘on two wheels, and 
generally risking our precious necks. In particular the Judge's 
face was abnormally stony; his lordship knew, none better, how 
the law regards an accessory before the fact. The only face 
which disclosed any human emotion was that of our host, who 
looked like a reprieved murderer; as well he might, seeing that 
the scorcher was undoubtedly a constituent, even if he was not, 
as the junior Justice afterwards suggested, the Provost of the 
town. The other men took their cue from the Judge, and even 
the ladies seemed absolutely unconcerned. I took the hint and 
made no remark ; not a soul alluded to the episode. 

I harbour no grudge against that scorcher ; on the contrary, I 
shall ever feel grateful to him for the sport he provided. Unless 
he perished prematurely, blinded by excess of scorching, or ground 
to powder by some outraged coachman, he must have gone far. 
We never met again. 

This ten-year-old tale conveys a valuable lesson, and it is 
this :— 

If eight respectable persons, middle-aged on the average, 
and packed tight as herrings in a badly hung wagonette, could so 
far forget themselves and their discomfort as to feel keen enjoy- 
ment in that unhallowed chase, what would not be the delight of a 
sportsman, well mounted and armed with a hunting crop or other 
suitable instrument of flagellation, on being authorised by law to 
pursue and slay the scorcher ? 

I do not disguise the fact that I am aiming at the licensed 
hunting of scorchers. Of course this cannot be attained all at 
once ; but let us make a beginning. Let an experiment be made 
on the vile body of a convicted scorcher. He is convicted, let us 
say, of serious injury to the person, fracture of bones, &c. The 
judge’s duties will be simple. The statutory sentence will run, 
‘I sentence you, A. B., to ride the official course on Tuesday next 
on your own bicycle.’ The scorching brotherhood will soon learn 
what that involves. 

The official course will be two miles in length, circular for 
choice, with a path in the middle for the convict, and turf on 
either side for the horses of the official huntsmen. The gradients 
must be carefully adjusted so as to give fair play to both sides 
and ensure a close finish. 

The official huntsmen (two in number) will be taken in turn 
from a roster composed of skilful riders to hounds and polo players 
from crack regiments, the latter preferred. Their aim will be to 
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overtake the convict, administer to him substantial corporal 
chastisement as he rides, to which his prone body will lend itself, 
and finally to upset him and his bicycle without causing more 
serious: personal injury than they can help. On the faithful 
discharge of their delicate duties their tenure of office will depend. 
If they fail to catch him he gets off scot-free. 

Should the public be admitted? I think not. I have con- 
sidered this. While it is desirable to carry the public with us, 
I see that to admit them might not only lead to betting and 
rowdyism, but involve a risk of attempts at rescue ; and this from 
two distinct quarters—those who are habitually in sympathy with 
crime, and officious persons who may profess to consider the 
execution degrading and brutalising. If this happened the ven- 
ture might be wrecked at the outset. 

Of course this is the rudest outline; it admits of endless 
modifications which will have to be adjusted by experts under 
instructions from the Home Office. 

But suppose, some will say, that the victim declines to ride? 
This will present no difficulty. The sentence will by statute be 
held to mean and include a provision that if the convict refuses 
or delays to ride, or, on being overtaken, jumps off his bicycle, the 
cat well laid on once a month, or twelve strokes with a birch-rod 
once a week for a twelvemonth, or some such suitable equivalent, 
will be substituted. Fear not; he will ride. 

Well, if this experiment succeeds and the public conscience 
approves, as no doubt it will, we may proceed to consider the 
granting of roving licences to trustworthy and qualified persons. 
This will require careful regulation and stringent provisions 
against personation and abuse of their privileges by the licensees. 
But there should be no publication of the list. It would produce 
wholesome terror if the scorcher saw a possible licensee in every 
horseman he met. 

This sport will tax the licensee’s hunting instincts and powers 
severely. He must choose his ground warily because the scorcher 
will not be easily caught on a good road, and in the absence of 
turf the horse will be at a disadvantage. But there are great 
possibilities in it. Special licences may be granted to pursue the 
scorching burglar or bicycle thief with a lasso (a pretty variety), 
or a lance blunted or furnished with a hook at the end. A trained 
pack of fox-terriers and many other refinements will readily 
suggest themselves. 

While I shall warmly support this proposal if practicable, I 
must point out that there are serious difficulties to be overcome, 
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in the interests not only of the scorcher, but also of the licensee, 
which cannot arise where ‘the official course ’ is run. 

From the necessity of the case, the licensee must be a law 
unto himself to the extent, at least, of deciding when a.man is 
scorching. This is a grave responsibility, and there will be 
serious risk of the young bloods among the licensees deciding to 
their own satisfaction that sober cyclists doing their six or eight 
miles an hour are scorching or about to scorch, and forthwith 
chevying them to death. If any such regrettable mistake were 
to occur in the case of a citizen of position, there would be an 
end to roving licences. How is this to be checked? An official 
referee cannot always be in attendance; and it will not do to 
confer on the licensee that immunity from the consequences of 
inevitable misadventure which will attend the performances of 
the official huntsman. 

Again it is barely possible that the scorcher may turn and 
defend himself; and this may, and probably will, lead to breach 
of the peace and possibly shooting at sight. 

But this is merely the fringe of a large question, which cannot 
adequately be treated in this short article. If the suggestions 
which I have ventured to make lead to public discussion, and the 
ultimate removal or mitigation of a grave scandal, I shall be more 
than repaid. 
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INDIAN PIG-STICKING 


BY R. D. RUDOLF 


It is early dawn in a Bengal April morning—so early, that the 
first glow of the rising sun has not yet touched the distant snowy 
peaks of the Himalayas. The moon is still high in the sky. 
But we have a long day’s work ahead of us, so our servants had 
instructions last night to wake us at this very early hour, and, 
sleepy as they may be, they know well that if the sun should rise 
and we still in bed, he would shine asad day for them. How easy 
it is the night before to gaily give the order that one is to be called 
at 4 A.M., and what a cruel thing that same order appears in its 
fulfilment! However, we have much to tempt us from our beds 
to-day, for are we not going to beat the famous Namiarali jungle 
for pig ? and all who know anything of the district are aware that 
we have here a sure find, and that, at the present moment, many 
great boar are probably just getting to sleep in their lairs amongst 
the long grass, after a night of feasting in the villagers’ fields of 
sweet potatoes near by, and of drinking from the river that 
flows past their retreat. 

Presently all of us, twelve men in number, are dressed, booted 
and spurred, and sleepily sitting round a long table in the great 
verandah, doing our best to get outside of bacon and eggs and 
other eatables before starting. The jungle is some three miles 
distant and all our riding horses have already started, each led by 
his native groom, who carries over his shoulder a bundle of bag- 
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spears. These are made with steel heads, of myrtle-leaf or diamond 
shape, mounted on male or solid bamboo shafts about seven feet 
long, and having, at the butt end, a leaden weight to balance the 
weapon. 

Early breakfast does not take long, and soon we are driving 
in dog-carts to the scene of the sport. The sun is now just 
appearing and has no power as yet, and we drive bare-headed, in 
order thoroughly to enjoy the cool fresh air, scented with the 
odour of many tropical flowers. The dusty road winds through 
silent grooves of mango trees and past native villages, where 
the inhabitants are beginning to turn out sleepily to attend the 
drive, or to work in the fields, and groups of dusty little urchins 
stare at us with wide-open eyes, shrieking with delight at the 
unusual spectacle of so many sahibs. 

Arriving at our destination we see, in a large mango wood, 
all the horses and ponies, and at a little distance a group of twenty- 
five or thirty elephants, surrounded by hundreds of natives. 
These men are the beaters, and for the sum of two annas, or less, 
a day they will tramp through the long. grass and brushwood in 
rows, threshing about with their long bamboo sticks (called 
‘ lahties ’), shouting loudly and beating tom-toms to frighten the 
pig from their lairs. Few Europeans, bare-footed and almost 
unarmed, would care to join in this work at any salary, and yet 
these fellows seem to enjoy it and, as a rule, are not afraid. In 
nearly every drive some of them are hurt by pig, and, as a rule, 
it is the timid ones, who keep outside the jungle, that suffer. 
For a little while we walk about among the trees inspecting the 
horses and hearing stories of former struggles with pig, in which 
this or that animal saved his rider from danger, or, by his speed 
and handiness, gained for him the coveted ‘first spear.’ Pre- 
sently our host drives up, genial and smiling, and all mount their 
horses, except a few who get on the elephants in order to direct 
the drive. The whole army of elephants, beaters, and horsemen 
make for the jungle near by. This jungle consists of a large 
patch of long grass, measuring perhaps a mile in length and half 
a mile in width and tapering at both ends. The grass is high 
enough completely to conceal the beaters and, in many places, 
the elephants, and is thickly studded with thorn-bushes, which, 
later in the day, play havoc with our clothing and skins. Our 
host, who is an old hand at the business, mounts a great 
elephant and takes his position in the centre of the line, into 
which all the elephants have been formed at one end of the 
jungle, while the beaters—who number upwards of a thousand men 
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—are with much noise at last got into line behind the elephants. 
The riders, each armed with a spear, are formed into two parties, 
which take up their positions at the sides of the jungle, being 
careful not to get ahead of the line. The drive then begins. What 
a noise the beaters make, as they shout, beat tom-toms, and 
whack the grass with their sticks! Flocks of little birds dart up 
here and there, startled by the strange sounds, and occasionally 
a partridge or quail goes whirring away to settle further on. 
Crash! goes some heavy animal there through the jungle ahead 
of the line, and the nervous novice, trembling with excitement, 


OUT RUSHES A GREY BRISTLY OLD PIG 


and eager to distinguish himself, grasps his spear and with bated 
breath watches the long grass wave, as the hidden fugitive makes 
his way to the edge of the jungle. He bounds into the open, to 
show himself, not a pig, but a neilghi, one of the largest known 
species of dear. He pauses for a moment, terrified by the sight 
of the horsemen, and then starts away at a long canter for a 
distant thicket. Ping, goes a rifle from a howdah on one of the 
elephants, and a spurt of dust just beyond him shows how narrow 
an escape he had. The horsemen, who are after pig alone, feel 
glad to see the beautiful creature reach a safe distance; but the 
natives think differently, as he and his numerous wives and 
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family play havoc amongst their crops. Presently out sneaks a 
jackal, but neither spears nor bullets stoop to his level, and a 
few village dogs speed him to a safe retreat. 

More neilghi break away, and our novice is almost despairing 
of seeing the great boar, of which he perchance dreamt last 
night, when suddenly, close to him, with a hoarse grunt, out 
rushes a grey bristly old pig, angry at being disturbed in his 
morning nap, and grunting vengeance on all who come near him. 
At a signal the line stops, and Mr. Pig, after having been given 
a start to get him free of the jungle, is hotly pursed by the party 
of that side. Away he goes at a lumbering canter, which looks 
slow until you try to catch him, and then you realise how fast he 
is really travelling. Straight for a distant jungle he heads, for, 
brave as he is, a boar generally prefers flight to battle, although 
he seldom fears the latter when he cannot comfortably escape. 
He has a clear mile to cover before he reaches the haven, and, 
ere he has accomplished half the distance, M , our host’s 
head assistant and right-hand man, is up to him on ‘ Robin,’ his 
well-tried Arab. Just as he is about to plunge his spear well 
home, the pig suddenly alters his course, and goes off to the left 
across the horse as fast asever. M is thus temporarily thrown 
out, and the second man, turning his horse in time, is on the 
pig’s track. He is more fortunate, for the fugitive growing 
angrier as his wind gets shorter, suddenly turns in under the 
horse, meaning to rip him with his powerful tushes as he passes 
under him ; but N——’s spear meets him in the shoulder, and 
over he rolls with the force of the shock. N--— has thus gained 
the first spear, and the head of the pig will belong to him when 
it is captured. But Mr. Pig is very far from consenting to this 
easy disposal of his cranium, the prod which he has received — 
has only thoroughly aroused him, and, abandoning all thought 
of flight, he rushes wildly at the nearest horseman, again 
only to meet with the sharp point of a spear. After two or 
three such unsuccessful attacks, he stands still and glares at his 
enemies, the very picture of impotent fury and indomitable 
courage. Ride near him who may, he. is sure to charge, but 
each time he gets the worst of it; then, with one grunt of anger he 
rolls over on his side, and is soon despatched. Dismounting, we 
gather round him and admire his fine tushes, which curl up on 
each side of his mouth, and with which he would so easily and 
so willingly have ripped up our horses or ourselves. Some 
natives come up and pluck the coarse bristles from his back, to 
be used by them as a medicine. He measures thirty-two inches 
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at the shoulder, and is a fine beginning to the day’s bag. N—— 
makes a notch, or some such mark, in one of the ears, in order 
that he may recognise his property later on; and, as we ride 
slowly back to the line of beaters, we can see a cart, drawn by 
bullocks, going leisurely out to bring in the carcass. 

The beat continues, and, as the line nears the far end of the 
jungle, more and more of the inmates are driven out. There 
goes a whole herd of neilghi, making for the thin strip of wood. 
along the river bank, and jackals by the dozen, snarling, find a 
safer refuge. The cry of ‘Pig!’ again goes up, and the line 
stops; but he breaks back through them all, and gets a tem- 
porary retreat behind the line. The line has now reached the 
narrow end of the jungle, and the elephants are neared to each 
other until their sides touch and the line of beaters is several 
men deep. The grass in front of them is alive with all kinds of 
birds and beasts, and these fly and break away across the open. 
There is a crowd of yelping pariahs surrounding a surly bristling 
old porcupine, and here, just in front of us, a sow, followed by a 
row of little pigs, makes for the river bank unpursued ; for we do 
not wage war on women and children. The village dogs, however, 
have no such code of honour, and closely follow the family, until 
the indignant mother turns on them savagely, and thus covers the 
retreat of her funny looking offspring. The natives are unwilling 
to spare these young ones, and fling their sticks at them, until 
sternly reprimanded by the jemidars (native overseers). One or 
two more pig break out at the very end of the grass, but, on 
seeing what is awaiting them, turn and get back round the ends 
of the line of beaters. And woe betide any beater who, from 
faint-heartedness or sore feet, remains outside the edge of the 
grass, and thus gets in the way ; for the pig will make straight 
for him, and, as he passes under, will cut him with his sharp 
tushes. There is one man down already, and bleeding too. He 
is carried into the open, and, sure enough, has a nasty gash 
behind the knee. Luckily we have a doctor in the party, who, 
knowing what to expect, has not come unprepared. The line of 
elephants and beaters is now turned round, and slowly works 
over the same ground again; but the three or four good boar 
which we know have broken back will not come out, but lie 
close in their lairs. The elephants warm to their work, beat 
the grass with their trunks, and push themselves through the 
thorn-bushes in a determined manner. Then one smells or sees 
@ pig, and, with his trunk thrown up and trumpeting shrilly, 
rushes forward and tries to trample or kneel on the foe. But it 
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is all no use, the pig will not break. The beaters and elephants 
are withdrawn. 

Whew! how hot it is! and can it be possible that the sun, 
which earlier in the day looked so cool and harmless, is now 
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CUT HIM WITH HIS SHARP TUSHES 


burning up everything? But it will very soon be hotter still, for 
dozens of natives are busy firing the grass; and soon a red line 
of flame can be seen advancing steadily through the jungle, 
fanned by the hot west wind, which daily rises about 9 A.M., and 
filing the air with black specks and smoke, leaving behind it 
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a blackened and but partially burnt grass; for some of this is too 
green to burn well. 

The pig do not like this form of attack, and presently one 
breaks away on the far side, and we watch the party yonder 
pursue him. He takes them over a nasty country, and when the 
foremost rider is up to him there are only three of the five who 
started in their saddles, two riderless horses being seen galloping 
away towards the distant factory, followed by their fleet-footed 
grooms. Neither rider seems to be hurt, and they are soon 
mounted again, probably vowing vengeance on the cause of their 
disaster. The pig is now at bay some two miles away, and 
soon the party riding back show that he has been added to our 
bag. 

ar is now nearly 10 a.M., and the heat is terrible, both from 
the sun and from the jungle fires. The air is full of smoke, and a 
thirst such as can only be equalled under similar circumstances 
takes hold upon us, so that we are right glad when our host dis- 
misses the beaters and elephants, who make helter-skelter for the 
river, while we head for the comforting shade of a great pepul tree. 
Under it our clean white-clothed servants have spread a repast of 
cold viands. They help us to long iced drinks of various kinds 
(‘shandy gaff’ being the favourite). 

What luxury it is, after the heat and hard work of the morn- 
ing, to lie in the grateful shade of the grand old tree, and as the 
clouds of tobacco smoke curl upwards to gaze through them into 
the leafy depths, and dreamily picture the scene of perhaps a 
hundred years ago, when a widow was voluntarily burnt upon the 
funeral pyre of her husband, in the ashes of which this tree was 
planted to mark the spot! Here have come, year after year, the 
simple villagers, with their poor offerings of flowers and coins ; for 
the tree is sacred to the memory of those whose tomb it marks, 
and weird spirits dwell amidst its branches who must be pro- 
pitiated. 

The scene around us is a truly Eastern one. In the centre 
are the white men in various postures, all trying to get the 
greatest amount of rest in the shortest time, and looking 
thoroughly disreputable in large solar topees, flannel shirts, and 
riding breeches, well begrimed with the smoke of the burning 
jungle. Can these be our spotlessly clean comrades of last 
night’s dinner? Behind them are the table servants, busy with 
knives and forks, tumblers, &c. There are our horses, enjoying 
the shade and rest, and drinking greedily their swttoo (Indian 
meal and water), or sucking at pieces of ice, which they love on 
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such occasions. Yonder, beside the bullock carts, the drawers of 
which are lying down peacefully chewing the cud, lie the results 
of the morning’s sport—two boar, looking grim and terrifying 
even in death. Around all is a brown circle of villagers, staring 
hard at the sahibs and their strange ways. 

To horse once more, and now the old hands mount their best 
nags, for they know that the pig always break most freely in the 
heat of the day, and that probably the best sport is yet to come. 
The fierceness of the jungle fire is dying down, but several 
distant patches of grass are still in full blaze, and there, sure 
enough, are two pig, trotting back to the charred remains of their 
lairs, whilst a third is seen beyond the river, leisurely making 
across an open country. Our host points him out, with the 
remark that he is heading for a jungle full five miles. away. 
Three of us ford the river and get on to his track, while the rest 
of the party follow the two first seen. The river runs shallow 
over the ford and the water is hot from the sun. The pig soon 
sees that he is pursued, and quickens his pace, but, after a fine 
gallop, we are up to him, and in the middle of an indigo field, the 
green crop in which is only a few inches high, he turns to bay at 
two or three village dogs who are snapping at his heels). H—— is 
up to him at once and sticks him in good style, but the pig charging 
at the same moment the spear comes out, and turning round, goes 
clean through the shoulder of H——’s horse. This is an accident 
which not infrequently happens, and may be a source of danger 
to a rider, and the tiro is always warned against lightly losing 
hold of his spear, although sometimes this cannot be helped. In 
this case, fortunately, the wound is only skin deep. The pig is 
now in grand fighting form, and charges anyone who approaches 
him. My pony is new at the work, and suddenly shying round 
at the most critical moment, nearly deposits her rider on the 
ground in front of the enemy; but sheer urgency makes me 
strong, and I somehow or other clamber back from the region 
of her tail into the saddle, longing for my tried horse of the 
morning, who would not thus have played me false. Two spears 
have been left sticking in the pig, and as he moves these wag 
about and make it a very difficult matter to approach him. A 
lucky spear, delivered in the neck, however, suddenly drops him 
in his tracks, and he ceases to be a terror to the country around. 

Back we hurry across the river, for we see our companions 
there galloping in parties of two and three in several directions, 
and know that there is grand fun going on. The river bank is 
lined with hundreds of natives, most of whom have come simply 
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to watch the sport, but a few are armed with rough home-made 
spears, and are waiting there for any pig who may swim the 
stream. Surely enough there is one doing so now, and as he 
approaches the opposite bank these rascals wade out to meet 
him and kill him in the water with no risk to themselves, for he 
is powerless to hurt them when thus situated. This is poaching 
of the worst kind, and the pig is taken from them, as are also the. 
spears, by the jemidars. Stern justice will be meted out to the 
evil-doers at the factory to-morrow, for be it known that an 
indigo-planter is a very autocrat in the country round his 
factory, and of all sins perhaps our host will look with least 
leniency on illicit pig murder. 

The sport wears on, some other pieces of jungle are beaten and 
burnt, and by 5 o’clock our bag has risen to nine boar and one 
sow. The latter would not have been numbered among the slain 
but that she wilfully charged our host, and he in self-defence laid 
her low. Several natives have been cut, but none seriously, and 
the carefully tended wounded are looked upon with almost 
envious eyes by their brother beaters, for they will obtain good 
food and lodging at our host’s expense until their wounds are 
healed, and may also receive backsheesh. This reminds one of the 
native prisoner who, on the night of his dismissal from gaol, 
committed a burglary upon that hospitable retreat in order that 
he might again be shut up where good food and lodging were 
so easily obtained from a munificent government. 

The sun is nearing the western horizon and looks big and 
red through the hot dusty air. The high hot west wind, which 
has been blowing since late morning, is now falling, but every- 
thing is so heated up that it will be hours before the air will 
begin to regain that refreshing coolness which is so characteristic 
of an Indian early morning. The whole country looks desolate, 
the burnt jungle and scorched trees lending a very bleak appear- 
ance to the scene. The elephants and beaters are tired out, 
and so are we, when our host gives the now welcome signal to 
stop the sport. The beaters and elephants at once make for the 
river and drink of the hot polluted stream as if it were a cool 
fountain. We are treated to something more to our taste, and 
then, as the sun drops suddenly behind yonder sandhill, we get 
into our dog-carts, and, tired, dirty, scratched, but happy, make 
for the bungalow. Before we have driven the three miles, night 
has fallen, pariah dogs bark at us from neighbouring villages, 
and the jackals, grown bold in the darkness, howl in a dismal 
manner. Through the now still air we hear the murmur of 
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many voices in the country round, for the population of this 
district is nearly 1,000 to the square mile, and the distant beating 
of a tom-tom away to the north declares a wedding ceremony in 
progress. 

A bath, clean clothes, and cigarettes make new beings of us, 
and we stroll down to the stables and see the pig laid out, where 
they look big and terrible in the pale moonlight. After this, the 
head groom cuts off their heads, and the flesh is divided amongst 
the syces and grass-cuts, who will spend most of the night round 
great bonfires roasting, and feasting, and talking. 

A good dinner under the cooling influence of great punkahs 
is a very grateful ceremony. It is very late before our host has 
replied to the drinking of his health—‘ with Highland honours ’— 


and we sing ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ and retire to our beds to fall into 
dreamless sleep. 
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SNIPE 


BY E. F. T. BENNETT 


‘WHERE are your snipe, boy?’ said my uncle when I showed 
him my modest bag of a brace of golden plover, a duck, and a 
hare. 

‘I never shoot at one, for I can’t hit ’em,’ said I. 

‘What! not shoot at snipe in Mayo?’—and the good man 
turned on his heel in great disgust. 

It was not my gun’s fault nor my setter’s fault, but my own 
entirely, that made me give up attempting to knock over snipe ; 
and, as others have failed too, perhaps, after reading this, they 
will take heart, try again, and learn too to bring down the long- 
bills. 

Next day I started by myself with the setter, as usual—for my 
old-fashioned muzzle-loader could not be tolerated in a party— 
and was soon striding over the spongy bog, watching the untiring 
gallop of the dog. 

Soon there was a set, and in flushing the bird I either killed 
or missed—the latter most likely, but I forget— anyway it was not 
a snipe that I shot at, for I had given them up as hopeless. 

As luck would have it, however, my line led me through a 
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rushy part of the bog where the setting of the dog was continuous, 
and snipe after snipe rose and dashed away. They were so thick 
that I called the dog to heel and practised aiming; while doing 
so I saw that I was fairly on one, and touched the trigger. 
‘Seek dead,’ I quietly said to my wise companion, and the 
grateful look that I got when she was allowed to hunt once more 
was very encouraging to me. However, I kept her to heel, shot 
eight and a half brace in a very short time, and received the 
congratulations of my uncle when I reached home. Evidently I 
held the gun straight, and the snipe were rising just at the proper 
distance. 

This, of course, I did not know then, but a careful study of 
the habits of snipe will make the sportsman aware that they rise 
at different distances according to the state of the weather and 
ground. Thus on dry ground one may expect to find the snipe 
lying close, and rising at one’s very feet, and to hit them when 
they do this the sportsman must have patience and let the bird 
get well away. In wet ground with little cover the birds often 
rise far out of shot, but those that get up at between twenty and 
thirty yards offer the best mark of all, and a day of such shooting 
will teach more than any other as to when to pull the trigger. 

A hair trigger is, of course, an abomination. It is by shooting 
_at snipe when too near that so much missing occurs. The man 
who drops the bird that rises at twenty-five yards before it has gone 
five more must give up this snap shooting if he wishes to make a 
bag out of birds rising at his feet. 

One man who was making this mistake said, ‘ Why can’t I hit 
them?’ The few he had in his bag were a sufficient answer ; for, 
being an extraordinarily quick shot, the birds were blown to pieces. 
So he altered his style and let the birds get away before he put 
up his gun, and then down they came properly. 

After a dark night snipe will be found in bright-looking 
marshy places, and after a bright moonlight night dark bogs are 
the places to hunt. 

Snipe shooters have all sorts of theories as to how to walk to 
their game ; but, as far as I know, the great thing to aim at is to 
get the wind at your back, for the snipe always rises up-wind and 
will never go down-wind if he can help it, so you are sure of a — 
crossing shot ; but if you shoot at the bird you won’t hit him, for 
you must be well ahead to bring him down, as his flight is so 
rapid. 

On a perfectly quiet day, snipe rise anywhere and fly any way, 
and their pace can be judged of by the fact that, unless you 
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aim well above the bird that is going straight away, you never 
hit him, but will see your shot strike a long way under him. 

Walking down-wind to your game sounds all wrong for your 
dog, but he knows what to do quite well, for he will go straight 
away from you and quarter the ground towards you; and as you 
walk up to the set and get nearer and nearer to your wise friend, 
you can almost believe that he is pointing out exactly where the 
bird is. So up it starts with its wild croak, and down it comes if 
you can shoot snipe well. 

Shooting snipe in paddy fields or in Irish bogs is a very easy 
business compared to shooting the stray birds that rise out of 
ditches in England, for each one of them does something that 
none of the others has ever done before, and consequently each 
separate shot is a new experience ; and after shooting at partridges 
or pheasants, the snipe looks like a small butterfly going about a 
thousand miles an hour. Be it remembered, however, that he is 
only going at about sixty or seventy, and that your only chance 
is coolness. So, too, with the jack snipe that you so often strive 
after and never hit in England; you can, however, hit him on a 
bog. I well remember six shots consecutively without a miss, 
and that not by a crack snipe shot by any means, and his name 
need not be mentioned because he is too modest about the 
feat. 


These six jacks all did exactly the same thing, rising near and: 


flickering about still near, and all settling into a steadier flight 
at the same distance, when bang went the gun and each of the 
pretty little fellows fell. 

To observe at what distance the snipe are rising on a 
particular day is the best way to ensure success. If at one’s feet, 
the gun must not be put up, and this will allow the bird to get 
away, and enable the shooter really to see his game before he 
attempts to shoot. If at the right distance of between twenty 
and thirty yards, the quicker you can shoot the better, and some 
good snipe shots drop their birds as they spring up, for the snipe 
evidently makes use of his long legs to give his long wings a good 
start. 

There are no wilder birds than snipe, and shooting over the 
same ground too often, when the weather is not changeable, will 
drive them away altogether. With alternating.dark and bright 
nights, however, the birds regularly move to fixed feeding grounds, 
_ and in them they are sure to be found. 

Wild storms, too, often have the effect of re-stocking ground 
that for a long time has been birdless. There is a fascination 
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about snipe shooting that is different from all other sport. Ona 
bright. November day on a wild bog, when the dead, stunted 
heather is a soft brown and the loughs are deep blue, fringed with 
rushes that look like sheets of gold, the delight of living can be 
really felt. The bird, as it rushes away, gives the note of life to 
the beautiful dead scene, and, even as it falls, the flash of pure 
white, till then not seen, makes a fitting finish to one view of 
the picture. 

There is one great drawback, however, to this sport being 
eujoyable for those who are seldom exposed to the weather, and that 
is the perpetual state of sloppiness of the Irish bog ; for to have wet 
feet'all day and every day must be the fate of the snipe shooter. 
This must mean discomfort to begin with, and _ possibly 
rheumatism and colds to end with; and as so many dwellers in 
towns take their holidays in fine summer weather it is not likely 
that snipe shooting will ever be what fishing is for the many. 

So the snipe shooter will go on getting wet, and drying his 
stockings for next day, or putting on wet ones if none are dry ; he 
will try to dry his boots by filling them with oats every night, and 
will keep them soft by plenty of dubbing. He will sleep like a 
top and eat like a cormorant, and laugh and kick his heels about 
when he is dry and warm at home. Good luck to him, more 
power to his elbow, and plenty of straight powder and No. 8 
shot; or, if he thinks well, No. 6 in his left for long shots and 
bigger game, and No. 8 in his right barrel; or rather let him 
manage this himself, for some of the best shots shoot with their 
left first. 

As for his dog, what could he do without it on those great 
wastes, and what would snipe shooting be alone in those dreary 
places? The dog must be with him if he wants to find game, and 
when there is no game the sight of the racing dog will make up 
for it, and be the best of good company. 


UMPIRES AND SOME UMPIRE STORIES 


BY W. J. FORD 


I HAVE often wondered if the men who, like myself, have come 
back to the pavilion with a growl in their heart and a scowl on 
their face have ever considered what the umpire’s task is: like. 
All cricketers have plenty of ‘umpire stories’ to tell (some of 
which are as chimerical as ‘ fish stories ’), and I hope to spin one 
or two later on in this paper, but it is seldom that we realise what 
a fatiguing business is involved in the umpire’s profession. If 
anyone wants to test it, let him take the place for a one-day 
match when no great interests are involved. By lunch-time he 
will quite appreciate a rest, and will be deeply grateful if the 
interval is not the strict forty-five minutes allowed at Lord’s. If 
at four o’clock an innings is over he will thank his lucky stars, 
especially if some kindly lady has provided tea at five, thereby 
giving him another rest; and when stumps are drawn, he, the 
amateur umpire, who has been seeking rest and finding none, or 
only a little, will discover that he has done as hard a day’s work 
as he cares for. Yet, gud umpire, he has had a very easy time, 
and for a single day only. Now look at what the professional 
umpire has to do, not for a day, but for day upon day, during 
three or four months. He is the first man to go to the wickets 
and the last man toleave them. The match lasts for three days if 
the weather is fine and the wicket is fast ; and when it is over he 
may have to travel from Southampton to Manchester by a night 
NO. XXXII. VOL. VI. U 
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train, and turn up full of alacrity to start afresh at the same old 
drudgery. To me, who have acted not infrequently as an amateur 
umpire, and have, no doubt, shared the curses which are the 
badge of the tribe, it is a mystery how human endurance can 
stand the work ; for, mark you, the umpire has no rest except 
the luncheon interval. If an innings is concluded, he is hardly 
in the pavilion before the bell rings for the next innings, having 
had a hasty and unsatisfactory suck at a pipe, and, let us hope, 
at something else. (As the umpire’s friend, I should like to 
propose that he be allowed to smoke on duty.) Now this is the 
history of his life from day to day for some four months: on his 
legs for full six hours, and at ‘attention’ the whole time. He 
need not be physically active, it is true, except when a vicious 
square-leg hit or a hot ‘return’ comes his way, in which event 
he may, if he be not active, carry off a memento of the day. 
Mentally, he has to be active to the n”; he must have the laws 
at the tips of his fingers; their interpretation and his verdict 
on the tip of his tongue. He must cultivate a sort of second- 
sight, for he has to watch the bowler’s arm and foot simultaneously 
while at the bowler’s end, and the batsman and wicket-keeper 
simultaneously if at the other end. Will some amateur try to 
do these things only, and communicate with me if he is perfectly 
sure that he can always be right in his verdicts on ‘stumps,’ 
‘run-outs,’ and ‘ no-balls ’ ? 

Now we come to something difficult: the decision on the 
points previously mentioned are comparatively simple. The real 
cruces are ‘leg-before’ and ‘caught at the wicket.’ What the 
conditions are for the former decision every cricketer knows, but 
he also knows equally well how often the umpire is called upon 
to stand ‘a little wider’ that the batsman may get a better sight of 
the ball, and it is just that ‘little wider ’ which prevents the umpire 
from getting a perfect sight of the line of the ball: yet if he 
says ‘Out!’ the batsman is up in arms, and the bowler says ‘he 
never saw a clearer case,’ and probably cover-point chips in with 
the assurance of his positive conviction. If he says ‘Not out!’ 
he has eleven infuriated men to face instead of one, so, perhaps, 
he is wiser, in cases of doubt, to give an affirmative decision, 
though I am aware that this is bad law, and am only arguing in 
the interest of the umpire’s further existence. 

As to a catch at the wicket, I propose to offer two stories 
illustrative of facts, and both personal, so if anyone gets weary 
of this wretched pronoun of the first person, he had better turn 
to the next article; but the ego cannot always be avoided. 
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Case I., then. I caught a man, as I thought, at the wicket, the 
ball going between leg and bat and hitting something. ‘How’s 
that?’ ‘Out!’ ‘Why, it hit meontheleg!’ ‘Very sorry, old 
fellow.’ (It was an old friend.) But the umpire had given the 
batsman out as leg-before, which he wasn’t, while I had appealed 
for a catch, which also ‘wasn’t.’ Another time I caught the 
rival keeper off a very small one. ‘Out!’ He went away, 
apparently unhappy, and we conferred afterwards, when he 
admitted that he had hit the ball, but didn’t think any 
umpire could have heard it. Thoms was the umpire, so we 
questioned him. ‘No, sir; I heard nothing, but saw the ball 
swerve. I never give a man out unless I see the catch.’ And 
herein lies a large piece of sound advice for all who may be called 
upon to fulfil the thankless post. . 

There are, I believe, nine ways of being out according to law, 
and on Tom Emmett is fathered the dictum that there is a tenth 
way—‘ Given out wrong by umpires.’ Now to all batsmen who 
are given out in the tenth way I hereby make an appeal, not to 
upset the vials of their wrath on the umpire’s head from this time 
forth for evermore. Will they try to realise, from theory if not 
from practice, the infinite difficulty, infinite weariness, and infinite 
monotony of a post which carries with it no intermediate rest, 
and demands incessant attention and unwearying application ? 
If you are, as you imagine, given out wrongly, reserve your com- 
ments till afterwards, and allow the man credit for having done 
his best: he is probably the most weary man of the whole 
twenty-four. His adverse verdict, which may be obviously wrong, 
has been given in the utmost bona fides, and yet, even if you do 
not agree with him, he may have been right and you wrong. 

To my own mind, the umpires are men who have the hardest 
work on either side, as not only do they get the least rest physically, 
but they have also a tremendous mental strain, and as umpires 
are at work for six days in the week, under the best cricket 
conditions, and players only, let us say, four, it is little short of 
inhuman (I nearly said something else) to turn round and abuse 
a man for a decision given in all good faith. 

Now having posed as the apostle and champion of the umpire, 
I am sure he will let me romance away in a friendly fashion at 
his expense ; but by ‘ romance’ nothing more is meant than that 
the yarns which follow have only come to me in some instances 
at second or third hand. To tell the truth, there are few stories 
to be found and told against the first-class umpire, saving the 
ancient story about Fuller Pilch and E. M. Grace, which is in 
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another book. It is the local umpire and his kith and kin who 
help the anecdotist forward to the haven where he would be. 
Yet I must record, for the benefit of the few that have never 
heard or have forgotten the story, that the worst decision ever 
given was in a first-class match played between Sussex and 
Middlesex: C. P. Foiey was actually given ‘out’ for having 
handled the bail! Of course the chivalrous W. L. Murdoch 
insisted on the batsman’s return to the wicket, but for the decision 
no excuse can be offered except temporary aberration of intellect, 
a distemper which must have been shared by the bowler who 
made the appeal. 

Now for a story or two. A certain noble lord was once 
batting, while his footman was operating as umpire, and it became 
the painful duty of the latter to give his master out Lb.w. A 
word of apology was clearly due, so the umpire approached the 
cricketer after the innings was over with, ‘ Very sorry, my lord, 
to have to give your lordship out, but the ball pitched straight for 
your lordship’s wicket, and your lordship’s leg was right in front 
of your lordsh——’  ‘That’ll do, John. Your decision was all 
right, but damn your oratory!’ Let us hope that it was the same 
footman who was enabled to give a verdict in his master’s favour 
on another occasion, when my lord, who was keeping wicket, 
stumped a man and turned round to the umpire with the usual 
‘How’s that?’ John wished to give an affirmative answer, and, 
with the familiar formula which came far more readily to his lips 
than ‘Out!’ said, ‘Not at home, my lord! not at home!’ 
Which leads on to another ‘stumping’ story which may be 
fathered on Roberts, or Peaill, or Mitchell, not the cricketers, but 
the billiard-players of those names. Whoever it was, he was 
more at home with the cue than with the bat, and was largely 
impressed with the importance of not being stumped. So having 
got guard, inspected the field, and adjusted his cap in due and 
ancient form, he turned round to the umpire with, ‘Just tell me, 
marker, is my right foot in baulk?’ ‘Marker’ and ‘baulk’ are 
sweetly pretty. 

The following dialogue is vouched for; of course it was a 
village-green match. 

‘ Wide!’ 

‘What did you say, Mr. Stumps? Wide?’ 

‘Yes, wide!’ 

‘Wide! Why he struck at it!’ 

‘Struck at it, did ’e? Well, then, not wide! Hover!’ 

The following is a more or less umpire story, and so many 
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men have told it to me as having come under their own cognisance 
that I firmly believe it must have happened somewhere. A local 
farmer of importance volunteered to lend his meadow for the 
village matches, and, as a matter of compliment, was invited to 
play in the opening match, though he was no cricketer. As a 
further attention, he was put in first, but was caught: at the 
wickets in less than no time. ‘Out!’ said the umpire. 
‘WHat? Out? Out? Then out you all goes of this blooming 
field!’ And, if report be true, the landlord was allowed a second 
innings, in the interests of peace, and cricket, and a ground to 
play on. Another famous dictum of a country umpire must be 
recorded, though it is a bit of a chestnut. A first-class wicket- 
keeper, playing in a village match, pulled off a very clever bit of 
stumping, and made his appeal, ‘How’s that?’ A short pause; 
then came the verdict—‘ Woonderful !’ 

Some bowlers have a habit of following up their bowling 
straight down the wicket; I’ve done it myself, and it once cost 
our side more than a hundred runs, as the umpire couldn’t see a 
well-established l.b.w. Umpires are sometimes more scrupulous, 
and are content to refer the question to the umpire at the striker’s 


end. Unless the narrator of the following story has been getting - 


at me, he was batting, he avers, and was smitten on the leg, 
whereupon came a confident appeal (as the sporting papers call 


it) for leg-before. The proper umpire remarks, ‘ Couldn’t see it; 


the bowler was in the way. How was it, Jack?’ to the arbiter 
at short-leg, who was all there with, ‘Why, “out,” of course. 
Clearest case as ever I saw.’ Truly batsmen have something to 
endure. 

Here is a cricket crux, which is said to have occurred in a 
match. The bowler fired up a straight yorker; the batsman, not 
a W. G., managed to get his foot in front of the wicket, and to 
chop down with his bat behind his foot. The ball hit the foot, 
and the bowler appealed with enthusiasm for l.b.w. ‘Not out,’ 
said the umpire ; ‘the ball wouldn’t have hit the wicket, as his 
bat was behind bis foot.’ Is this good law? I think so. 
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HOW I SHOT MY FIFTIETH ELK 


BY CAPTAIN GERARD FERRAND 


SHaut I shoot my fiftieth elk? was the question which forcibly 
presented itself to my mind one October morning in the beginning 
of the ’eighties, that same morning being the dawn of the last day 
of the elk-hunting season in North Trondhjem’s Amt, Norway. 
Up to this date I had succeeded in bagging forty-nine animals 
by dint of hard work during many years, and was very eager to 
make the number up to fifty as a lucky finish to the season. 
I therefore lost no time in starting soon after breakfast, and left 
my log shanty about the hour of eight, accompanied by a strong, 
active Norsk peasant who had followed me in the chase for 
many years, also taking with me my two elk-hounds. As the 
woods were very near to the house, we soon began to look for 
tracks, and in about a couple of hours struck the trail of a solitary 
bull. After following this for some time through dense timber 
we emerged upon open ground, overlooking a picturesque lake 
called Rée-Vand or Char-Lake, some three and a half miles in 


circuit, which was partially frozen over and covered with snow, 


the dislocated masses of old ice being interspersed with the new, 
and presenting a curious appearance. There we made a halt. 
I carefully scanned the surrounding country far and near with my 
field-glasses without success, and was on the point of returning 
them to the case when I caught the sound of ducks quacking 
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below me, followed soon afterwards by the crunching of the 
frozen snow-crust. On turning my gaze to the direction whence 
the sounds came I spied a duck and mallard flying from a reedy 
corner, and in another moment had the gratification of seeing the 
stately form of a fine bull-elk gradually expanding into view from out 
the forest below. He proceeded slowly and calmly to the edge of 
the lake, where he stopped to scent the air and look around him. 
He appeared to be about seven years old and had a tolerably good 
pair of antlers ; but as he was not within a reasonable distance for 
a shot, and the place a very difficult one in which to stalk him, I 


HE STOPPED TO SCENT THE AIR AND LOOK AROUND HIM 


concluded to lie down and watch him with my glasses, and 
critically inspected him, wondering whether or not he was destined 
to be my fiftieth? He gave me very little time for speculating 
on that point, however, as, having apparently made up his mind to 
go through with a disagreeable business, he soon started off again 
in a decided manner, crashing slowly, though determinedly, through 
the thin crust of new ice, which covered the shallow water near 
the strand, until he got into the deep open lake, when he 
proceeded to swim across to the woods on the opposite shore. 
We watched him until he had crossed over, and finally dis- 
appeared into the gloom of the forest on the other side. We then 
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hurried after him as fast as possible, quickly skirting the shore of 
the lake, but were forced to wade through the river which there 
enters it, the strong current being above our knees and icy cold. 
We soon hit off the tracks when we had got round, and followed 
them over a stiff snow-covered bog for some distance, and then 
along a densely wooded slope until we came to a dark dell 
bounded by a succession of steep ledges on one side, where I 
proceeded carefully forward to reconnoitre. Suddenly I caught 
the sound of cracking sticks, and on glancing through the mass of 
débris ahead saw the dark form of the bull passing along a small 


CRASHING LIKE A TORNADO THROUGH THE FOREST 


open glade to my left. It was apparent to me now that the 
animal was on the hunt after a female, and it would take some 
‘smart running in order to overhaul him; it was quite impossible 
to move quickly or silently in such a place, with a view to cutting 
him off, and the idea of shooting at him with any chance of 
success was entirely out of the question. So I left him unmolested 
as, keeping up a gentle trot, he flitted past me like the flash of a 
meteor, and not more than eighty yards off, but; quickly vanishing 
out of sight and sound. I then hastened back to my companion, 
and wé slipped both the; dogs on his spoor, speedily following them 
on.the trail. As he, was not going very fast and, the timber was 
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thick they soon caught him up, and away they all raced together, 
the bull crashing like a tornado through the forest, smashing 
through the small dead fallen trees and branches which encum- 
bered his path, and the dogs awakening all the echoes of the 
wooded hills and glens with their exciting music. He turned a 
little to one side at first and seemed inclined to come my way, 
but disappointed me, and I again caught no more than a hasty 
glimpse of him as he dashed madly past me through a narrow 
forest glade, whilst I was hurriedly floundering along through the 
snow to cut him: off; but ne’er a shot could I get at his swiftly 


BOTH DOGS WERE FURIOUSLY BARKING JUST AHEAD OF HIM 


retreating form. At length, after some stiff going and many a 
rough tumble over the fallen timber, we discovered by certain 
indications that he had stopped running, so I put on a spurt 
through a thickly wooded grove of spruce and birch, beyond 
which, in an open boggy glade near the lake, I saw him standing 
at bay. Both dogs were furiously barking just ahead of him, 
and apparently endeavouring to prevent him taking again to the 
open water, which was only a short distance from the frozen 
shore. I hastened cautiously up to about ninety yards of the 
spot, knelt down by the side of. a fir-tree, and fired. Unluckily, 
the instant I pulled the trigger he started off again ;. however, he 
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reeled as he received the shot, falling forward on one knee, but 
recovered himself and swerved sharply round, making for the 
timber again. I gave him a parting snapshot, which hit him 
somewhere in one of the loins, but failed to stop his course. 
Immediately reloading, I rushed after him on the blood-covered 
trail, which led us through some of the most intricate woods 
imaginable, but after a time I hit upon an open place leading to 
the lake shore. Of this I took advantage, and ran frantically along 
the ice and through masses of reeds and rushes in order to cut him 
off, as I heard him coming round again to the lake, but had the ill 
luck to arrive just a second or two too late, and experienced the 
mortification of seeing him bounding rapidly out some distance 
ahead, and crashing through the thin skin of new ice into the 
water, on his way to the wooded island some two hundred and 


_ fifty yards from the shore. My dogs would not face the water, 


as dogs of this species rarely will in cold weather when there is ice, 
so they stood some distance apart, furiously baying on the ice at 
the edge of the water. I had three or four long shots at him, 
but he swam low and very fast, and never stopped till he reached 
the sloping shore of the island, up which he seemed unable to 
raise himself, so swam slowly alongside until he came to shallow 
water and a more level beach. I had now only two cartridges 
left, having stupidly omitted to put a spare pouch into the lunch- 
bag, so feared to risk another long shot. At last he struggled slowly 
up the slope and stood on level ground for about ten minutes, gazing 
sadly around him, and, as I looked at him, I feared even now it 
was within the bounds of possibility that he might escape me. 
The day was quickly passing away, and no time was to be 
lost, for there straight before me in the flesh, in the most tantalising 
situation, badly wounded and separated by only two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty yards of ice and water, stood my fiftieth 
elk—that is to say, mine if I could only manage to finish him off 
on the spot! So I squatted down on the snow and watched him. 
The dogs all this time were furiously baying him, by way of 
protest at his unlooked-for escape, but by no persuasions of mine 
could they be induced to go nearer than the edge of the ice. 
By-and-by, as I found the snow-covered surface of the ice was by 
no means a comfortable or luxurious place to recline upon and 
as the animal showed no signs of moving, I determined to wake 
him up with one more shot, so took a careful aim behind his 
right shoulder and fired. He staggered forward at the shot, and 
I made sure he was about to fall; but to my surprise he re- 
covered himself, slowly clambered up the bank and disappeared 
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amongst the dense covert of spruce firs with which the island 
was overgrown. 

I waited a few minutes, scanning the spot with my glasses, 
making sure he must soon lie down and die, as it seemed an 
impossibility he could escape. The puzzle now was how to reach 
the island. My man spoke of a small boat used for fishing purposes, 
which he thought was kept in the river that entered the lake, not 
far off; I therefore sent him at once to look for it, and to get it 
ready if there, and followed shortly after with the dogs in the 
direction he had taken. He rejoined me in about twenty minutes 


I HAD THREE OR FOUR SHOTS AT HIM 


with the unwelcome information that the boat was not there, 
and that our best plan was to go at once to a small gaard (farm- 
house) situated in the woods at some distance off, where the 
owners of the boat lived. We therefore started off at a brisk 
pace, and on arrival luckily found them at home. They were 
ready enough to come with us, but informed us that their boat 
was on another lake about half a mile off. However, they soon 
harnessed a horse to a long sleigh and started off to fetch it, 
telling us to meet them at the lake. 

In the meantime I took advantage of the interval to have 
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some lunch; after which we tied up both the dogs in the stable, 
as I did not want them for this job, and then left for the scene of 
the tragedy. We soon overtook the men with the boat, and all 
proceeded merrily across the snow-covered bogs and through the 
dense woods down to the lake shore. There we launched the 
boat and rowed out, breaking through the thin ice which here 
covered the surface. On reaching the island I landed at the 
point where we had last seen the bull, and followed his tracks, 
feeling sure I should soon find him either dead or at his last 
gasp ; but I was doomed to disappointment. For what was my 
astonishment and disgust on searching that lonely isle, instead of 
meeting the bull face to face, to find he had actually succeeded in 
making his escape! But where ? 

On the other side of the island there were only loose boulders 
with no snow on them, as, being on the south side, the sun’s 
rays had melted most of it at that spot, and under the trees, which 
grew very thickly together, there was very little snow to guide 
one. It was evident, however, that he had taken to the water 
again, but it was difficult to determine in which direction he 
had gone. There was open water from the island all the way to 
the opposite shore, and as far as the outlet of the lake ; I there- 
fore searched along the surface with my glasses, hoping to see 
him floating dead in the water, but nothing of the kind was 
visible. By this time twilight was fast approaching, so we 
rowed quickly across to the woods opposite. There being no 
thin ice for him to break through, we had no clue to guide us, so 
rowed along the shore, carefully searching the banks, but finding 
no traces of him; we then reached the outlet of the lake, down 
which we rowed for half a mile or so, but without success, and 
were finally stopped by some rapids, having to retrace our 
course, searching both banks for the second time, until we 
entered the lake again. At last, just as it was getting dusk, we 
found the trail on the mainland opposite the northernmost point 
of the island. I quickly sprang ashore, and followed the tracks, 
proceeding very carefully, as after my recent experiences I could 
not feel at all sure of him, and had no means of knowing whether 
he was mortally wounded or not; and, since I had only one 
cartridge left, I could not afford to throw it away on another 
snap-shot. The woods were very dense here, and darkness was fast 
setting in, whilst masses of fallen timber, with dead spiking 
branches, lying about in every conceivable position, with a 
luxuriant undergrowth of ‘wild raspberry canes and mountain ash 
seedlings, did not tend ‘to decrease the difficulties of the sur- 
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roundings. At length, having followed the trail for several 
hundred paces, I suddenly caught sight of the bull’s antlers, and 
in another moment had the supreme gratification of seeing him 
lying on the ground, with his nose resting on the snow. I crept 
cautiously up to a large spruce fir about fifteen or twenty yards 
off before he became aware of my presence. He tried hard to 
rise as soon as he saw me, but his strength failed him, and I 
promptly finished him off with my last remaining cartridge. The 
men coming up soon after, we all together hauled him along the 
frozen snow down to the lake shore. As the boat was too small 


I FINISHED HIM OFF WITH MY LAST CARTRINGE 


to hold all of us with the elk as well, we constructed a rough 
raft with the drift-wood and dead timber which lay around, the 
owners of the boat having each brought an axe in case of emer- 
gencies. We then dragged the bull on to it, and fixed him 
there, after which we towed him across the lake in the gloom of 
the evening in a heavy snow-storm, which began directly after 
we had started. Having crossed over, we pulled him on to the 
sleigh, and drove him through the snow-covered woods to the 
rd. 
eit was past ten o’clock when I arrived at my own shanty in 
a storm of wind and drifting snow, but very well satisfied at 
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having bagged my fiftieth elk after all. He was a fine heavy 
animal, with an unusually dark brown skin. There were no 
more than six points to each antler, but they were of a good size, 
the horns were well palmated and symmetrical, and, considering 
the few points, fairly large and heavy. I found five bullets in the 
carcass when we skinned him—four in the body, besides the 
futishing shot. This experience is naturally no criterion as to 
the efficacy or otherwise of a Purdey -450 Express, which I was 
using at the time with nearly solid bullets and a large charge of 
powder, as the first two were practically mere snap-shots, and 


TOWED HIM ACROSS THE LAKE . 


when I fired at him whilst swimming away in the water they 
were not easy ones by any means. I have, in fact, killed many 
a full-grown bull-elk with one bullet only from the same rifle, 
and more than one bear. It is sometimes a very difficult matter 
to place a bullet accurately in a vital part after severe exercise 
and quick running, even under the most favourable circumstances. 
When using a small-bore rifle, it is, therefore, desirable to practise 
more than ordinary care and caution with animals which charge, 
such as tigers, lions, bisons, bears, &c. Snap-shots, as a rule, 


should be strictly avoided by a novice unless the shooter is in a 
safe place. 
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AN EVENING ON DUTCH SKATES 


BY MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


In the cities of Holland more people probably skate at night 
than during the day. This, of course, does not apply to country 
districts where frozen canals form the chief high roads through 
the skating months, and where the people naturally convey their 
goods to the nearest market while daylight lasts. 

In the towns this is different; night skating is for pleasure 
and not for business. Thousands of young folk who are employed 
all day in shops, warehouses, post-offices, &c. are free in the 
evening to enjoy themselves to the best of their ability; to take 
as much exercise as they can, accompanied by amusement; and 
therefore it is that after eight o’clock the frozen waterways are 
a teeming mass of human life. They become, in fact, one huge 
fair. Chattering men and joyous maidens, elderly fathers and 
fat, round mothers, small children who for the nonce are allowed 
to stay out of bed, all wend their way, skates in hand, to the 
canals and enjoy an hour or two of healthful exercise in the dim 
light of evening before returning home for the night. 

The scenes are gay and animated, and most marvellously 
picturesque. Here and there a booth has been erected whereat 
tea or steaming potatoes and sausages are sold, or a ‘kop’ of 
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coffee, thoroughly stewed, as all Dutch coffee is, temptingly 
invites the passer-by to partake of light refreshment. This booth 
is lighted by various blazing beacons placed in those iron stands 
which we in this country politely designate ‘ devils.’ The booth 
itself is often a very primitive structure, made with four poles thrust 
into the ice, covered with brown canvas, and adorned perhaps 
by a little paling, so that it looks more like a gipsy’s tent than an 
ordinary booth at a fair. The table inside is very unpretentious ; 
but the planks on trestles serve the purpose of holding the boiling 
urns and the cups and saucers. A few chairs placed round the 
fire give a cosy look to the interior ; and as the skater flits past, the 
effect of light and warmth, merriment and joy, emitted from the 
tiny shed is very pleasant—the lurid glare from the blazing fire 
casting a rosy hue on the occupants whose forms throw quaint 
shadows on the canvas walls. 

Here and there at intervals along the ice other fires are 
kindled, not so much for warmth, perhaps, as to shed a shimmering 
glow of light upon the frozen surface ; for so many skaters flying 
hither and thither in darkness, at the terrific speed they practise 
in Holland, would be very dangerous but for these flaring beacons. 

The charm of Rotterdam is not its museums or its pictures, 
but its waterways, its queer corners and endless bridges. Leav- 
ing the hotel on the quay, designated by the awful name of De 
Boompijes, which literally means trees—for there are some small 
specimens planted along its edge in the form of an avenue—we 
sally forth to skate. It is a strange thing to find the best hotel 
of the town standing on a quay, literally in the midst of the docks, 
before which steamers of all kinds are held fast in the ice, while 
on the embankment are piled up cases of goods, with here and 
there enormous cranes such as denote shipping life. Yet this 
is the most fashionable part of Rotterdam. There are some fine 
private houses on De Boompijes besides hotels, and it is altogether 
the aristocratic as well as business quarter of a town where it is 
the custom for families to live over ‘ the office.’ 

Standing at sunset on the main bridge spanning the Rhine, and 
seeing the busy quay with miles and miles of shipping enveloped — 
in the rosy hues of evening, reminds one vividly of a Turner 
picture. There is that rich warmth of colouring, that wonderful 
clearness of detail mixed with those hazy effects, so characteristic 
of Turner in his early days. Indeed, on a fine sunset night no 
scene could possibly be more beautiful than that spread before 
the visitor who stands on the bridges of Rotterdam. Big ships 
can go up the canals leading from the main waterway; two or 
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three times a day the bridges divide in the middle and are drawn 
straight up into the air by chains, while a little procession of 
vessels passes through. All the traffic of the town is stopped for 
the time, but even commercial people in Holland do not hurry 
themselves: they have that slow, solid determination and that 
not easily disturbed temperament of the hardy Norsemen, which 
nothing excites. As we pass on to the skating ground we 
watch the train running along the whole length of the town 
overhead, as it does in New York, and under part of a bridge of 
this mounted railway we get a peep at the market. The Groote 
Market, the enormous cheese market with its terrible and awful 
smells, and the hall where fish is sold, are worth a visit; they 
are intensely Dutch, these fat women in short skirts made so full at 
the waist that the wearers appear broader than need be, while the 
pretty muslin caps studded with golden pins seem the very essence 
of a living Dutch doll. All these kindly, round-faced folk are, 
alas! no better looking than they were in the days of Gerard Dow, 
Van Ostade, Teniers,&c. Strangely enough, in all the pictures of 
that time the Dutch women, even when out of doors, generally 
appeared gowned in low dresses ! 

The fish at the market are complacently swimming about alive 
in huge tanks placed in rows, our idea of dead fish shops being 
considered by the thrifty Dutchman simply ridiculous. 

We had arranged to skate from Rotterdam to Gouda; but 
before doing so we decided to have a trial trip with Dutch skates 
on the canals of the town. It is a delightful journey from Rotter- 
dam to Gouda, and from Gouda to Amsterdam. Leaving Rotter- 
dam one skates over the ice through the Hague, Leiden, Haarlem, 
to Amsterdam ; or from Leiden to Utrecht by the Rhine. ‘Man 
proposes, God disposes,’ however ; and although we arranged our 
plans and made everything ready to skate to Amsterdam the 
thaw came, and that particular expedition was frustrated. 

For any length of journey, it is absolutely necessary to use 
Dutch skates. These are from sixteen to twenty inches long, 
and the turn-up of the toe allows the blade to skid over the ice, 
instead of hitting it. These Dutch skates are made of wood and 
are very shallow, the feet being raised little more than an 
inch from the ice. The funny part of them is they are not 
secured to the boot at all, but are merely attached by cord, which 
stretches from the heelstrap across the foot, and is tied in a big 
bow over the toe. The cords are generally bright yellow, and 
give a fantastic appearance to the foot-gear. The reason for 
wearing things so easily adjusted is to be found in the fact that 
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when skating great distances one often has to cross a tract of 
land or walk along a bit of road, when it becomes necessary to 
stoop down, untie the bow, and, skates in hand, trudge along to 
the next piece of ice. Therefore in the country one often sees 
the market folk bend down, untie their cord, kick off their skates, 
and march along for five or ten minutes till they reach the canal 
they want, when they slip their feet back into position and in a 
moment are skating away again. When it is a matter of merely 
crossing a road or walking a short distance, they do not take off 
their skates at all. This, to a figure skater, must sound dreadful 
and most disrespectful to the art, because sharp blades are abso- 
lutely essential to his performance ; but the reader must remember 
that figure skating is almost unknown in Holland, where, as in 
Norway and Russia, long-distance skating is the rule, and speed 
the end to be attained. This arises from the fact that in these 
countries they have such severe and continued frosts that the whole 
country is often icebound; consequently such a thing as swept 
ice is almost impossible, and the large tracts of frozen waterways 
become very rough by reason of the wind, which blows the 
newly formed ice into little ridges, and the snow which collects 
upon its surface into small hummocks. It is because of this 
roughness on the surface of the ice that these long bladed skates 
are necessary, for they will carry the wearer over anything, cracks 
included. 

Having reached the canal we stepped down a wooden plank 
on to the ice, where a friendly Dutchman fixed our skates. Fixed ? 
Loosely bound them on would be a more appropriate expression ; 
but as he assured us that was quite enough we proceeded on our 
way. It is very easy indeed to skate on Dutch blades, and we 
sped quite happily. What adelightful scene met our eyes! The 
funny old flat-bottomed barges frozen to the sides of the canal, 
the gay coloured articles of washing hanging out to dry in the 
frosty night air, the old women with baskets of bright-skinned 
oranges, and those delicious shades of red and brown that seem 
to pervade everything in Holland. 

Small boys were running races, for someone on the bridge was 
throwing pennies for them to scramble for, and a tremendous 
scuffle was going on, in spite of the lads being on skates instead of 
their own feet. We almost:wondered that the turn-up toes of the 
skates did not upset them; but they seemed to take to the blade 
as the duck takes to water, and they yelled and shrieked and 
laughed and made merry and tumbled about in a regular football 
scrimmage, and picked themselves up again, the victorious one 
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speeding away with his coin while all the other shrieking young 
rascals followed behind. What a helter-skelter crowd it was! 
No one seemed to tumble down, partly from the fact that the 
Dutch learn to go on blades when they are babies. The only 
danger appeared to lie in the extraordinary fashion in which people 
skate. Form, such as we know it, is an unheard-of art, as 
everyone tries to tear along as quickly as he or she possibly can, 
their arms going like windmills. It is not a graceful style of 
performance, but it serves the purpose, and the ice on which 
they skate practically prohibits outside edge and _ suchlike 
artistic performances. We were quite alarmed by some of the 
gymnastic feats of the youngsters, and, after a sudden and 
unexpected blow from a whirling arm, panting and gasping 
we hired a chair, and sat down free from the hustling of the 
seething crowd, in order quietly to regain our breath, and 
quietly contemplate the passers-by. That they enjoyed them- 
selves there is no doubt, for never did youth seem more gay. 

Suddenly, from under the bridge in the dim light, we saw a 
long, black, dark, moving mass emerge: it might be a walrus or a 
whale ; it might be the great sea serpent itself, as it swayed from 
side to side, skidding over the ice at frantic speed. It was only 
a party of students out on a little pleasure tour. Among them 
they had a long skating pole, and having singled out the best 
performer, and put him in front, all his companions held on to 
the pole, one behind the other, until the whole dozen were 
arranged like onions on a stick, when away they wildly flew, their 
feet moving in unison as the great black mass tore from canal to 
canal, or rushed madly under and out of bridges. We learnt that 
this peculiar style of entertainment had arisen in consequence of 
the frequency of east winds in the Netherlands in winter. Had 
all those people been skating abreast each would have had to 
contend with the blast. As matters were, the first one only had to 
withstand the piercing wind, the others sheltering behind him 
and each other. As the lead is, therefore, more anxious and 
tiring, members composing the party change now and again, the 
one who was formerly in front being put for a change behind. 

The excitement was infectious, and we felt we should like to 
follow this queer crowd. So up we got and started behind them ; 
but they soon distanced us, for, not being particularly good 
skaters at any time, the novelty of Dutch blades made us some- 
what less proficient than usual, and, in a few moments, the pole 
and its adherents were far, far away. 

Ah! what was that noise? Music? Yes, undoubtedly 
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music, and in the starlight—for the stars were now shining 
brightly—we could see a whole party dancing round a fiery 
beacon. An old fiddler was playing a tune, and the young folk 
were having no end of a time dancing in their skates. . Uncom- 
monly well they did it, too, finally going through a kind of quadrille 
to the bowing of the one-eyed old musician. The music seemed to 
cause much excitement, and for a while the fun became fast and 
furious. Even a very stout old Dutchwoman, with a basket 
over her arm, joined the crowd, and, having looked on for a 
while, she could apparently stand the temptation no longer, for 
she bounced off into the midst of the dancing throng, where, alone 
with her basket, she performed queer antics in the middle. She 
was so tremendously stout, her face was so round and bonny, and 
her enjoyment so keen, that everyone laughed and applauded her 
movements. The old lady seemed much gratified ; and the more 
the onlookers laughed, the more she danced on her skates, and the 
more hilarious she became. But presumably her feet must 
have slipped, whether on an odd piece of orange peel or a cabbage 
leaf history relates not—the dear old lady came down bump, 
and, in her endeavour to save her somewhat unwieldy form, her 
basket slipped from her arms. Shrieks of laughter resounded 
across the ice, as the poor old woman sat, the very picture of 
surprised misery, surrounded, and more or less smothered, by 
broken eggs! Great was the fall of the mighty. She who a 
moment before had been exultantly joyful was now sitting an 
egg-besmeared and bespattered mess, while little boys were 
running off with her pats of butter or wickedly playing ball with 
them. The good body was in a sorry plight; but, after the 
first bursts of amusement on the part of the bystanders, they were 
very kind to the old soul—picked her up, put her on her feet 
again, and did what they could to restore the shattered fragments 
to her market basket. 

It was certainly a quaint evening’s entertainment for us, as 
well as a cheap one. Beyond paying twopence to have our 
skates put on, it had cost us nothing. Occasionally we came 
across parents trundling in front of them box-like perambulators 
containing little rolled up bundles of humanity ; or sometimes we 
saw a baby, enveloped in a woollen hood, sitting in a common 
wooden box, attached to a string, and dragged along by a young 
brother or sister. 

Judging by the old Dutch pictures, the ladies in former times 
used to be rolled over the ice in a sort of armchair sledge 
by the men, but only once did we see one of these old-world 
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sledges in use, and then it was being propelled by a gorgeous 
man-servant. The lady looked very warm and comfortable in 
her furs, her knees enveloped in an enormous bearskin rug, and 
the servant was pushing her along in a most marvellous 
fashion, keeping her perfectly straight, although one would 
naturally suppose that the chair would wobble from side to side 
in unison with his legs. Not so, however; the Dutch know 
how to push their burden in front of them, and it is won- 
derful to see the little sledge, laden with milk cans, carcasses 
of meat, tubs of flour, or the hundred and one things used in 
commerce, propelled perfectly evenly over miles and miles of frozen 
waterways, dammed up by those wondrous dykes, many of which 
were made three hundred years ago. These dykes are peculiar to 
Holland, for they are merely sand piled up against a well-driven 
wooden paling over which a rough sort of grass is grown—a kind 
of bent, in fact, such as one finds by the sea shore in Scotland, 
which the Highlanders plait into mats and baskets. 

Holland is all sand, or the poorest of land; but the Dutch 
are such thrifty, practical, hard-working people that they have 
redeemed the sea and dyked it up, and by some wonderful 
process turned vast districts into fair pasture. So painstaking, 
indeed, have they been, that towns like Monnikendam and 
Edam are absoiutely built on shifting sand, as is very evident 
from the leaning appearance of many of the houses. Indeed, 
whole streets possess rows of houses out of the perpendicular, and 
props from the ground to the house wall are quite common. To 
a stranger the sight is alarming, for the angle is sometimes as 
great as that of the famous tower at Pisa, which makes one giddy 
to look at; but the Dutch do not mind, and dwell in slanting 
homes as happily and contentedly as we do in our straight ones. 

Iceboat sailing (described by the writer, ‘Badminton,’ January 
1896) and skating are the two amusements which rouse a Dutch- 
man to the greatest enthusiasm, but while money is required for 
the first, one and all can enjoy the second—and they certainly 
manage to do so. 

There is no doubt about it that a very indifferent skater may 
have a good time in Holland when the canals are frozen; for 
once there comes a frost, the ice generally lasts for some weeks, 
and, provided the east wind is not too strong, Holland may then 
practically be traversed from end to end on skates. 

.It is not necessary to be a grand performer on blades, to 
be able to cut figures or do outside or inside edges, for 
such things are not required; and, indeed, many persons who 
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find skating extremely tiring in this country, from the weight 
and height of the usual English skates, can without fatigue do 
double and treble the distance on the long, low Dutch blades. 

Travelling in Holland is not expensive; in fact, in some 
of the out-of-the-way places, and especially in Friesland, it is 
cheap. But there is one drawback to seeing the country by 
this means: this is that not a single soul outside of the 
towns can understand anything but Dutch, and the natives 
do not show great adaptability at jumping at conclusions or 
comprehending the gesticulations of the unhappy traveller. 
With a good map much may be done, and, indeed, the entire 
route planned before leaving the chief hotels. Still it is worth 
mentioning the fact that some difficulty may be encountered 
in connection with the language; for several times, even in our 
small way, we came across instances of dense stupidity on the part 
of the natives. At least, we thought so—perhaps it was our own 
dulness and inability to make ourselves understood. 

One lad, more enterprising than the rest, replied to some 
inquiry, ‘Oui, Madame,’ whereupon we repeated the question in 
French, when he again answered ‘Oui, Madame.’ This was 
so satisfactory that we asked for further information. ‘Oui, 
Madame,’ replied the grinning lad. His manner wasa little exas- 
perating, but we still persevered. ‘Oui, Madame,’ he persisted. 
The little wretch had not understood another word. ‘Oui, 
Madame’ was all he knew in any language but his own! 

In little out-of-the-way hostelries in the smaller villages there 
is one great recommendation, and that is their wonderful clean- 
liness. The Dutch are a nation of washers! They are always 
scrubbing or cleaning something; and even in quite little inns 
clean rooms and spotless beds are always to be found, so that 
many might do worse than pack up their traps, and be off to 
Holland with the beginning of the frost; for they will probably 
have a good time, see much that is interesting, and thoroughly 
enjoy themselves at a small cost. 

We had skated miles. It was almost midnight ; people were 
dropping off one by one to their homes, and we felt thoroughly 
tired, so, leaving the ice, we sought a cab to convey us back to 
De Boompjes. The horses’ ears were enveloped in little bags, for 
it is a common idea in Holland that they easily become frost- 
bitten ; probably only an idea, as in many colder countries they 
do not cover up these organs at all, and yet the horses do not 
lose them, possibly because they have sufficient instinct to move 
them constantly, and so keep up the circulation. It is quite 
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true that the cattle in Holland in the winter, if left out of 
doors, are enveloped in coats! These are generally old sacks 
or something equally primitive; but there they are, and very 
remarkable a cow looks, covered up with as much care as an old 
maid’s fat wobbling pug, which nearly suffocates from over- 
feeding and thickness of clothing on a mild winter’s day in 
England. 

Almost every house we passed as we drove home had looking- 
glasses at the sides of the windows to enable the inhabitants to 
see who was passing along the street. Does this imply that the 
Dutch are a very curious people, or that their lives are so dull 
as to make them herald any little excitement with joy ? 

The thaw began that night, and a couple of days later the ice 
was very much cracked and covered with water. Luckily we had 
no spills, which would have meant a veritable bath. 

Day and night the ice of Holland is quite gay with skaters. 
Everyone seems good-tempered and jolly, and bent on enjoying 
him or her self; and even the old people skate with the assurance 
acquired by practice. But a thoroughly graceful skater is a 
rarity. Style apparently counts for nothing against speed—unless 
the swinging arm and well-kicked-out leg are considered correct 
form; but for pace the Netherlanders are certainly marvellous, 
Dutchmen often holding the championship of the world in this 
particular line of sport. If they are not graceful skaters, they 
are very practical, and they take advantage of the ice to pay 
visits to distant friends, or to convey their goods long journeys. 
Ice, indeed, is a vast boon to the people of Holland, who are 
not slow to take advantage of its advent, and make every possible 
use of it, both for business and pleasure, as long as it lasts. 
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MR. H. H. HILTON, CHAMPION GOLFER 1897 


BY H. 8. C. EVERARD 


Says Archidamus, of the young Sicilian Prince Mamillius: ‘It is 
a gentleman of the greatest promise that ever came into my note,’ 
to which Camillo, cordially assenting, replies to the effect that 
‘it is a gallant child, one that indeed physics the subject, makes 
old hearts fresh ;’ with more to the same effect. Well, all these 
pretty things might aptly enough have been said, they doubtless 
were said, if in more modern language, of Mr. Harold H. Hilton 
in his boyhood, and never was early promise more completely and 
satisfactorily fulfilled. In cricket sometimes—as in the cases of 
Dr. W. G. Grace and Prince Ranjitsinhji—in golf rather more 
frequently, we have examples of the man of the moment, the gifted 
individual who for a year seems to be a living contradiction of 
the Preacher’s statement, that ‘ There is not favour to men of skill, 
but that time and chance happeneth to all;’ doubtless, on rare 
occasions, the cricketer does retire with the ignominious duck, or 
something not much better, even as his brother sportsman, the 
accomplished golfer, has an occasional bad round or two; but 
what are they among so many that are good, or who regards 
them save as the mere exceptions proving the rule of all but 
unbroken success? It would appear as though these individuals, 
befriended of fortune, ‘ Kings of Cricket,’ to use Daft’s phrase, 
and kings of golf, like their prototype in the adage, could do no 
wrong ; still, lesser mortals might almost be excused for wonder- 
ing whether it is possible for them to be in a manner cloyed with 
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success ; the man in the street might speculate as to whether his 
majesty might not like occasionally to abandon his monotonous 
course of rectitude, falling into line for the nonce with the un- 
righteous, and, like them, yielding awhile to the blandishments of 
moral obliquity. Let us hasten to add, for fear of misconstruc- 
tion, that these reflections are made in no ignoble spirit, but are 
in the nature of purely philosophical musings on the golfing 
career of Mr. Hilton, and more especially that portion of it which 
is comprised within the limits of the year 1897. The most casual 
reader, if he happened to pay any attention at all to the golfing 
intelligence of that year, must have been struck by the frequency 


ROYAL LIVERPOOL GOLF CLUB HOUSE, HOYLAKE | 


with which the Open Champion’s name appeared at the top of the 
list in competitions, thus worthily maintaining the honovrs so 
hardly and honourably won on his native green. Leaving the 
championship aside for the moment, we find that in the scoring 
competitions—of which more presently—he sometimes distanced 
his opponents altogether; at other times, with players in the 
field of the calibre of Mr. John Ball, jun., Mr. Charles Hutchings, 
and the really formidable array of first-class golfers which Hoy- 
lake and neighbouring greens can now produce, when one or 
other of these arrived with some low score of about 79 or 80, it 
was only to find Mr. Hilton already comfortably ensconced as the 
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man in possession (or shortly to become so), in virtue of his card 
totalling just one stroke fewer than theirs ; truly, on occasions, the 
difference between 78 and 79 is not merely in proportion to their 
numerical value. 

Born at West Kirby, close to Hoylake, in 1869, the present 
champion, in boyhood, was pre-eminent in athletics—cricket, foot- 
ball, fives, swimming, sprinting and hurdle racing; when, there- 
fore, golf came to be added to his repertory of sports, there could 
be little doubt that, with continual practice at the right age, he 
would make his mark; probably the cognoscenti at Hoylake were 
not long in discovering his exceeding aptitude, albeit it may well 


VIEW FROM ALPS, HOYLAKE 


be doubted whether even the most discerning among them would 
have ventured on any prophecy which would even remotely have 
forecast Mr. Hilton’s actual measure of success already attained. 
In his ‘ salad days,’ when he was ‘ green in judgment,’ he had the 
inestimable advantage of continually seeing golf of the very best; 
for his compatriot, Mr. John Ball, jun., was, and indeed still is, a 
star of the very first magnitude, whose brilliance may be said to have 
culminated in 1890, when he won both the Amateur and Open 
Championships, being the first amateur who had ever lowered 
the colours of the whole field of professionals. Oddly enough, 
however, Mr. Hilton’s own methods of play by no means 
suggest an imitation of Mr. Ball. It would be going too far to 
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say that they have nothing whatever in common, for every good 
player to some extent, and on certain broad lines, resembles other 
good players ; but since there is room for considerable individuality, 
it may be remarked that no two players present a greater contrast, 
no two are more dissimilar in what one would have thought some 
rather important points. Thus, Mr. Hilton, at the all-important 
short approach, manipulates the mashy with the fingers of the 
right hand. Mr. Ball sinks the club in the palm, and he too 
does deadly execution with the cleek, a club which the present 
champion rarely or never touches, trusting, in lieu thereof, to a 
short brassey, certain strokes with which he may be said almost 
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to have invented ; certainly no man is better qualified to write a 
treatise on ‘The Brassey, and How to Use It,’ for over and above 
his deadly execution with it, Mr. Hilton is able with facile pen to 
set forth the reasons for the faith that isin him. And truth to 
tell, a very excellent judge of the game he is; he has thought 
matters out for himself, invariably his criticisms and remarks are 
apposite and worthy of attention; and it seems to the present 
writer far from unlikely that Mr. Hilton’s present game is due 
not to practice alone, but to practice supplemented by very effec- 
tual meditation in the silent watches of the night, that, in short, 
his considering-cap, like the Tarn-Kappe in the Nibelungen-Lied, 
which endowed the wearer with the strength of twelve men, has 
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had no small share in raising the champion to a position above 
his fellows. One eminently satisfactory result of his cogitations 
is apparent—painfully apparent-—-to his antagonists, namely, that 
by general consent he is now driving a much longer ball than 
ever before ; this fact was quaintly put to the present writer in 
words which, in their topsy-turvy trenchancy, recall the famous 
sentence enunciated of old by Mr. Sutherland, ‘And we would 
have lost the match if Blackwood hadn’t by the d——dest pro- 
vidence holed his putt,’ even so, haud aliter, Mr. Charles Hutch- 
ings log.: ‘I’ve played many rounds against him this year, and 
been sometimes at the top of my game, and yet the best I could 
do was to lose by two and one to play; his driving now is just 
too sickening.’ 

Well, many of us know Mr. Hutchings ‘at the top of his 
game’ (and he, too, by the same token, is playing better than ever, 


himself will admit it), therefore his evidence is that of a witness. 


of credit, one who well knows whereof he speaks. But the 
champion himself also confesses to a longer ball; asked to 
account for it, he tells us that it is principally due to his driving 
off the left leg, and to the use of flat-faced clubs; for formerly 
his clubs were all very much ‘ grassed ’—in fact, he is now using 
a ‘driver’ for the first time for five years. Up to the age of 
twenty-two, he used to drive, as at present, from the left foot; 
then he gradually altered his method, until he arrived at a posi- 
tion, similar to that of Mr. Tait and Mr. Ball, standing open ; 
but, as we have seen, he has now abandoned this style, save and 


except where straightness is of cardinal importance. Now, this - 


quality of accuracy is one wherein English-bred golfers do for the 
most part far excel their Scottish brethren, or, at any rate, such 
of them as have learnt or are learning at St. Andrews. Nobody 
nowadays on the classic links cares a rush for, or gives a thought 
to, the direction of his tee shot ; all he does is to drive vaguely into 
space; but the one sine qud nonis distance, and very often—may 
one say generally ?—the further off the line the man is the better, 
provided always that he has hit his ball a long way. He will 
then be in a field (which ought to be out of bounds) or on the 
new course, or on the ladies’ links, or in a district where there 
ought to be whins though none remain; but wherever he is, one 
thing is tolerably certain, that he will find his ball nicely teed if 
he is off the course. Meanwhile the other, driven straight on the 
line, is in a ‘skelp mark’ behind a steep bluff, where a stroke is 
wasted and the hole probably lost. St. Andrews Links, having 
been at one time far too narrow, have now reached the other 
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extreme, and become a thousand times too broad; consequently, 
unless or until some golden mean be attained, whether by out of 
bounds lines, or other device whereby accuracy may obtain some 
meed of recognition, just so long will St. Andrew’s sons be at a 
grave disadvantage when pitted against leading English players, 


MR. HILTON PLAYING A ‘ BRASSEY’ SHOT 


such as Mr. Hilton and J. H. Taylor, who study precision of driving 

and bring it to perfection as one of the fine arts. Again and 

again, during recent championships, has the same thing been 

observed ; in fact, at Muirfield, where the grass at the sides has 

grown long and rank, it has been almost comical to witness the 

discomfiture of some of the ‘slashers,’ when a very moderate 
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‘ pull’ or‘ slice’ had landed them outside the limits of the straight, 
but not too narrow way, necessitating the use of the niblick to 
regain the course. But this, perhaps, is a digression; we have 
played the wrong ball, so to speak—the right one at this particu- 


lar hole being a consideration of Mr. Hilton’s past and present 


mode of play. It should be said, with reference to the extra 
length of his driving, that in 1894 he had the misfortune to 
break one of the ligaments of his wrist, after which, for some 
time of course, he was unable to play at all, and when he did 
begin anew, his swing had of necessity to be considerably 
shortened, until it had become, as he expresses it, ‘a sort of 
exaggerated three-quarter swing,’ and not until the beginning of 
1897 had he sufficient confidence in the strength of his injured 
wrist to ‘let himself go,’ and give it free play. But, once started, 
he certainly made up for lost time, and, with a longer swing than 
ever, his driving has become more powerful than it was even 
before he met with his disabling accident. His approaching has 
always been done—at least for seven years, it has been done—with 
Forrester’s clubs; we all know—those of us who play—the 
pleasing confidence with which we call for our ‘ ordinary iron,’ 
our ‘straight-faced mashy,’ or whatever the tool may be that has 
long served us faithfully in stress of battle, so little more need be 
said about that branch of the champion’s game, which has always 
been and still is characterised by undeniable precision. When 
we come to the all-important short game, we find that here, too, 
he has recently altered his style, approximating it more to that 
of Mr. Horace Hutchinson, the chosen apostle of the pendulum 
style of putting. Using a metal club, chiefly Park’s patent, but 
sometimes also that of Taylor, Mr. Hilton stands with the ball 
midway between his feet, is careful to see that the putter face is 
straight, and then, with as much of the aforesaid pendulum swing 
as possible, proceeds to hole out from all distances with a 
reguiarity as monotonous as it is disconcerting to his adversary. 

Fully to particularise Mr. Hilton’s successes, or even a tenth 
part of them from the time, about 1890, when he first came 
prominently into notice, would demand more space than the most 
indulgent editor could allow. We may therefore content our-_ 
selves with a more or less cursory glance at the remoter past, and 
look a little more closely at the performances of 1897, when he 
was, as he still is, emphatically the man of the moment. Up 
to the present time Mr. Hilton’s fortune in the Amateur Champion- 
ship has been—not so much disappointing, since that epithet 
might constructively imply a certain inferiority of play-—as 
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tantalising. When, for instance, a man ties in the final, as did 
Mr. Hilton in 1891, obviously that is a case where Jack is about 
as good as his master; such a very little would have turned the 
scale, and the result had been wholly different. But that, of 
course, is of the essence of golf, compact as the game is of skill 
and chance in, for the most part, delightful proportions. Still 
one cannot but regard Dame Fortune with a somewhat oblique 
glance, nor altogether restrain a feeling of sympathy for one with 
whom she has dealt rather hardly m this particular competition. 
So near, and yet so far; just the one stone lacking artistically © 
to complete the edifice. It may be remembered, however, that 


SEVENTEENTH HOLE, HOYLAKE 


in the early days of this annual competition Mr. Ball himself 
began in by no means too promising a manner ; and yet he would 
have been a bold man who would have affirmed that at that 
period the loser was one whit inferior to the winner. It is true 
that Mr. Ball, when once he did get under weigh, more than 
made up for his inauspicious start, and it may be—it surely must 
be—that for his compatriot there is also a good time coming; 
nevertheless it is useless to blink the fact that year by year the 
laurels and bays are more difficult to win; that the cypress and 
yews of shattered hopes‘ are ready to hand in often unexpected 
and luxurious profusion. 

Somebody wielding the pen of the ready writer may perchance 
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hit upon the ‘ Surprises of Golf’ as a text upon which to discourse ; 
if that be so, assuredly the Amateur Championship of 1897 will 
occur to him as affording abundant and admirable illustrations of his 
remarks. From first to last the unexpected triumphantly justified 
the adage ; but we are concerned to mention no details not appli- 
cable to the subject of our sketch. Mr. Hilton’s overthrow was less 
surprising than that of some of the other giants ; his conqueror, 
to be sure, Mr. R. Maxwell, had not been known to fame beyond 
the precincts of North Berwick and neighbouring greens, and if, 
before the tournament began, any discussion had arisen as to the 
comparative merits of the two golfers, nine people out of ten 
would have given their vote in favour of the Hoylake player on 
the strength of his well-established reputation. But when once 
the tournament at Muirfield began, it became apparent that in 
Mr. Maxwell anyone, however good, would find a very tough 
customer indeed. So much was obvious in the second round, 
when the Tantallon player disposed of no less a celebrity than 
Mr. John Ball, jun., himself. Not without a struggle—aye, 
and what a struggle! for they who were there in very deed report 
that this match alone would have rendered memorable the Muir- 
field gathering. Never was there a more Homeric duel, a more 
brilliant presentment of sterling golf played at high pressure, and 
the match ended in a tie, to be decided only at the fifth suc- 
ceeding hole in favour of the young lad who thus so honourably 
won his spurs. This, then, was the manner of man whom Mr. 
Hilton was now destined to encounter in the fourth round; the 
powers of the Scotsman had been put to the touchstone of proof, 
and by this time, if not previously, were well enough known. 

Over the issue of this disastrous encounter we draw a diaphan- 
ous veil, merely stating, in as honeyed words as the facts admit of, 
that Mr. Hilton was smitten hip and thigh, beaten by six holes, 
and had not a ghost of a chance from start to finish ; if, indeed, 
we except the first hole, which was won by him, a solitary ad- 
vantage, which disappeared anon with startling celerity. The 
stars in their courses fought against him on that day, for he was 
a severe sufferer from stimies, three of which, in the course of 
the first eight holes, robbed him of what chance he might have 
had; nevertheless, astronomical influences are powerless to 
account for the obvious fact, rare enough indeed with him, that 
his play on this occasion was not commensurate with his reputa- 
tion. In the earlier years of the tournament, from 1889 to 1892, 
both inclusive, he was on the whole more fortunate, being beaten 
only by the ultimate winners, Messrs. J. E. Laidlay and John 
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Ball, jun. ; in 1891 he reached the final, which resulted in a tie, 
decided only at the 20th hole in Mr. Laidlay’s favour, while, in 
1892, he was again in the final, but was beaten by Mr. Ball, by 
three and one to play. By this time Mr. F. G. Tait had come 
nearly to his full powers, and it needed but little skill in prophecy 
to foretell that he would before long range himself alongside the 
great masters who for the most part had monopolised the principal 
honours. Accordingly, in three years out of the next four, Mr. 
Hilton had to succumb to Scotland’s new representative, the last 
of these defeats, in 1896, being at Sandwich, where, in the final, 
remarkable for unparalleled brilliancy on the part of Mr. Tait 


DOWIF HOLF, HOYLAKE 


(one of whose rounds was a record of 76), Mr. Hilton in thirty- 
six holes was defeated by 8 and 7 to play. Thus, for the last two 
years, his experiences have been somewhat unfortunate. It is, 
however, when we turn to his performances where scoring rounds 
are in question that we find him almost invariably at his best. 
Why some men should be so conspicuously good in this branch of 
the game—whether it is a matter of temperament, a comfortable 
Kismet-feeling that your score is sure to be good, seems hard to 
determine; it is a@ much commoner inspiration to hold, and 
generally correctly, that whate’er betide, your score is sure to be 
incurably bad ; but, to abandon speculation, it is an unquestioned 
fact that Mr. Hilton stands out as perhaps the best scorer in 
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Great Britain. Give him a card and pencil and he is happy, for, 
even as certain savage tribes have difficulty in dealing with 
numbers over five, so might we imagine Mr. Hilton practically 
unacquainted with numerals exceeding eighty, having of them 
such a limited and infrequent experience. Thus his comparative 
disappointments in match play have been more than mitigated 
by his extraordinarily numerous victories in medal rounds ; one 
of the earliest, as well as the most important of these being, of 
course, his success at Muirfield in 1892, when, with 305, which 
included a 72, he won the Open Championship by three strokes, 
his nearest opponents being Sandy Herd, Mr. John Ball, and the 
late Hugh Kirkaldy, who had all tied at 308. An eloquent testi- 
mony as to his nerve is to be found in the fact that he was well 
aware what was required of him, that his allowance for the last 
round was the somewhat scanty one of 76 to win, and that he 
finished in 74. Other performances of course pale before this 
crowning achievement, but incidental reference may be made to 
71 and 69 at Formby; 72 at Hall Road and at Birkdale; 74 at 
Chester, at Bushey, and at Disley. In 1893, in twenty-five com- 
petitions at Formby, his score never exceeded 82, and his average 
worked out to about 78. In 1895, to take a few of his perform- 
ances, he won the medal on the second day of the Spring 
Meeting at Hoylake, after a tie with Mr. H. A. Farrar at 82; a 
79 at Formby was followed by an aggregate of 159 at Lytham 
and St. Anne’s, where his second round was 77; Mr. John Ball, 
jun. was second, with 164. But one of his most brilliant exploits 
was at Hoylake in the autumn of 1896; for the attendant 
conditions of most execrable weather were such as to preclude 
any possibility, as one might have supposed, of a low return. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Horace Hutchinson first of all upset calcula- 
tions with an admirable 80, good enough, of course, under any 
circumstances, but justly enough regarded on that particular day 
as entitling him, without further question, to the honours of 
premier position. But, like Hudibras, who 


thought he’d won 
The field as certain as a gun, 
And having routed the whole troop 
With victory was cock-a-hoop ; 


he was doomed to disappointment and comparative, if honourable, 
eclipse— 


Found in few minutes to his cost 
He did but count without his host 
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in the person of Mr. Hilton, who, playing in the very worst of the 
weather, with 77 (38 out and 39 home), took the medal record of 
the links, which had been held by Mr. John Ball, jun., for eleven 
years. It is necessary, however, to state, in justice to that gentle- 
man, that he allowed but little time to elapse before he regained 
his lost record ; for two days afterwards, in half a gale of wind, ‘so 
stormy that no one ever for a moment thought that Mr. Hilton’s 
score of Wednesday could be approached,’ ‘ he found himself in 
the wonderful position of having a putt for 75,’ and actually holed 
out in 76. The Hoylake Dioscuri in their time have accom- 
plished divers remarkable feats, but among them all this stands 


PLAYING TO ‘THE COP,’ HOYLAKE 


out as pre-eminently worthy of special note, and Mr. Hutchinson, 
who was again second, this time with 86, remarked, like Mr. Bob 
Sawyer ‘in a style of eastern allegory on a subsequent occasion,’ 
that they were ‘ altogether too sultry’ for him. 

A few scores such as 81 and 78 at Lytham, 76 West Lan- 
cashire, 82 at Hoylake, in November 1896—mere unconsidered 
trifles—representing, however, first prizes, may be thrown in ag 
preludes to the year of his grand climacteric, 1897, now to be 
discussed. His first competition, then, was at Hoylake in April, 
where seven players met in an American tournament, a handicap 
in which Mr. John Ball, jun., and himself were at scratch. Mr, 
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John Graham, jun., was in receipt of two holes up, Messrs. E. 
Spencer and H. A. Farrar each had three, Mr. W. C. Glover four, 
and Mr. G. R. Cox five. Mr. Hilton won all his six heats in suc- 
cession. Next came a club match at North Berwick, the Royal 
Liverpool golf club against Tantallon, and here again Mr. Hilton 
played well, defeating Mr. W. B. Taylor by seven holes. But, 
once arrived at Muirfield, his confidence somehow or other began 
to wane, and, as we have seen, he sustained a severe defeat. This 
reverse, however, did not seem materially to affect him, for a week 
later, with his foot once more on his native green, we find him 
winning the medal with 78, in a strong wind, the nearest to him 
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being Mr. Hutchings, with 84, and Mr. John Ball, jun., as it were in 
the middle distance, with 90. But, as so often happens at Hoylake, 
a defeat on the first day seems to stimulate the last-named gentle- 
man to greater effort on the second, his motto would appear to be, 
reculer pour mieux sauter, and it was so in this instance. On the 
second day, accordingly, he was in the place of honour with 77, 
and Messrs. Hilton, Laidlay, and John Graham, jun., all tied for 
second at 79. On playing off, the scores were Mr. Hilton 81, 
Mr. Graham 83, Mr. Laidlay 89. From these successes Mr. 
Hilton took heart of grace, and awaited the 19th and 20th of May, 
the days of the Open Championship, with comparative equani- 
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mity. His first round in that competition was 80— good, of course, 
but not exceptionally so—and it was beaten by four players, of 
whom Alexander Herd and Mr. John Ball, jun., were best with 78. 
But at the second time of asking Mr. Hilton did himself the 
fullest justice, and a brilliant 75 gave a total for the first day of 
155, which, low though it was, was bettered by one player, 
J. Braid, who in his second round had the extraordinarily good 
score of 74. In the third round Mr. Hilton’s tactics were some- 
what at fault; playing too cautious a game, he was continually 
short in approaches and putts, and, in brief, jeopardised his chances 
with the (for him) bad round of 84. He now took fifth place with 
239 for the three rounds, Braid being first with 236, followed by 
Mr. F. G. Tait, Sandy Herd, and G. Pulford, with 238 each. 
Thus the situation was extremely interesting, as indeed it always 
is on these occasions ; it became still more so when Mr. Hilton 
duplicated his 75, and finished his four rounds in 314. His most 
dangerous opponent, as it turned out, was Braid, who was left 
with 18 for the last four holes to win, but a 6 at the third last 
hole was unfortunate for him, and though he made a gallant bid 
for a 3 at the 18th hole, his actual total was 315, and Mr. Hilton, 
by one stroke only, won his second championship. The details of 
his two best rounds were 


Second round, out : 7 
home: 435354644 = 38) — 

Fourth round, out: 345245555 = 38 — 15 
home: 


Braid’s second round, the lowest of the meeting, reads thus, 


home: 534355544 = 38) — 


That Mr. Hilton's knowledge of the course was an advantage 
to him cannot of course be gainsaid ; indeed, he himself modestly 
gave Braid the credit of chief honours, suggesting a moral if not 
material victory for him, as having so well acquitted himself on a 
strange course. But, when allis said, Mr. Hilton’s performance 
remains an eloquent testimony as to his own prowess, and, besides, 
it may be noted that the links on which he won his first cham- 
pionship were strange to him also. On the two days succeeding 
the championship he won both medals at Formby with 81 
and 79; and later, at Hoylake, won the Jubilee Commemoration 
tournament, defeating, in the semi-final, Mr. John Graham, 
jun., who received 2 holes up. This gentleman had previously 
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beaten Mr. John Ball, jun., by 9 up and 7 to play, but Mr. 
Hilton, going out in 36 against the wind, won by 4 and 3 
to play; then meeting Mr. Holden in the final, and giving 
4 holes, he halved the first round, but won the second by 
3and2. After victories at Carnarvon and Castleton, we find 
him winning first handicap prize at Lytham and St. Anne’s with 
79+75+14=168, the next competitor being 7 strokes behind. 
And on the same green Mr. Hilton was first at the Summer Meet- 
ing with 77 and 84=161; with 84, at Hoylake in August, he also 
won the Lubbock medal. Next came the Irish championship at 
Dollymount, where, in the 
words of a contemporary, 
Mr. Hilton ‘dominated the 
meeting ;’ he won almost 
all his matches with ease, 
and in the final Gn which 
his first round was 76) he 
defeated Mr. L. Stuart An- 
derson by 6 and 4 to play 
in the 36 holes. Subse-. 
quently, in a tournament 
open to amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, in a strong field, 
he was 80 and 76= 156, 
three strokes behind the 
winner. A 78 at Hall Road, 
and 82 at Formby, both 
winning scores, served as a 
prelude to more victories 
at Hoylake, where he won 
MR. HILTON AT THE RUSHES TEE on both days with 80 and 

81; this time, however, the 

margin was somewhat narrow, one stroke each day, for Mr. 
John Ball, jun., and Mr. C. E. Dick each scored 81 on the 
Wednesday, and the last-named on the Friday returned 82. At 
Hall Road the champion then accomplished what he considers 
the best handicap task he ever took in hand in his life. After 
qualifying with 76+9=85 for a jubilee prize, in which the four 
lowest net scores became eligible to play off under match play, 
Mr. Hilton won his first round at the 19th hole. His second was 
against a Musselburgh player, Mr. H. J. Chisholm, handicapped 
at scratch, but receiving nine strokes from the champion; the 
first round was halved, but Mr. Hilton, although 4 down and 
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6 to play, won the second by one hole. His rounds were 77 
and 76. This was certainly a wonderful performance, and it 
may be further stated that in his qualifying round the last nine 
holes were done in 34 (seven fours and two threes), the whole 
establishing a record for the extended course. About a month 
later, however, he lowered this record to 75. 


out: 
home: 444443344 = 34) 


winning the medal at the St. Andrews meeting; and if any 
further evidence were wanting as to what these figures imply, it 


LAKE HOLE, HOYLAKE 


may be found in the fact that Sandy Herd and J. H. Taylor, 
favoured by perfect weather in May 1897, scored 79, 78, and 81, 
78 respectively. The above is not an exhaustive list of the 
champion’s successes in 1897, but may be taken as a fair sample 
of his average play. At this moment of writing (December) he 
has not been beaten by any amateur at Hoylake in the course of 
the year, and his total there for eleven rounds in competitions 
is 872, averaging just over 79, best round 75, worst round 84. At 
Hall Road he has had 78, 76, 75; and at Formby 81, 79, 76, 
82, 79. These figures go far to bear out the statement that 
as a scorer he is almost unrivalled. One or two rather amusing 
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remarks were made about him by enthusiastic Irishmen at Dolly- 
mount: (1) ‘I should like to see the little beggar in a bunker, just 
for achange ;’ (2) ‘ Begorra there isn’t much of him in his clothes ;’ 
and (3) ‘What a fine boxer he would have made,’ as if he had mis- 
taken his vocation; and of a truth he is of a type admired by 
Saxon and Celt alike, such of them, at least, as are properly 
imbued with the British love of sport, and healthy admiration for 
those who therein excel.! 


' When this was written, the report of the R.L.G.C. Hoylake meeting on St. 
Andrew’s Day was not to hand. On a shortened course Mr. John Ball, junr., Mr. 
Hilton, and Mr. H. Holden tied at 79; on playing off Mr. Ball won with a fine score 
of 74 Mr. Hilton 78, and Mr. Holden 87. 
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WOMAN DISPOSES 


BY ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


Rawpon MAINE regarded the year of grace 1897 as unlucky. 
Everything seemed to have gone wrong. First the hay was not 
well saved, then he had a very bad attack of influenza, next he 
was in love with the wrong woman. She was certainly not the 
first, but never before had he and his nephew fixed on the same 
one. That was where the trouble lay, and, moreover, the two 
lived together. Yet even worse was in store. He had begun to 
fear it in the cubbing season, but he always thought he would be 
all right when the horses were in condition. Now they were 
thoroughly hard ; and yet—it was that beastly influenza. Not 
even to himself would he own that he funked, and he set his 
teeth vowing that Miss Brand should never find it out. Natur- 
ally she was the first to notice it. 

‘Poor old dear!’ she said (he was only fifty), ‘ he’s getting a 
wonderful eye for a gate, but I don’t know his equal even now 
for being on the right side in a wood.’ 

Then the heiress laughed her hard laugh and looked round 
for approbation, with her little nose in the air. She lifted her 
leg over the pommel, leaning her elbow on her knee; she con- 
sidered herself the hardest rider in the hunt, and, as such, felt 
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entitled to swagger as much as she pleased. Not that she ever 
took a line of her own, but she knew whom to follow and how to 
do it. Flagg, the huntsman, said she ‘rode like a married lady, 
always arter some gentleman.’ Young Jack Maine was only 
too pleased to be that one, and having come in for a good share 
of it this winter was proportionately puffed up. He was con- 
tinually dilating upon how well she rode and what a neat figure 
she had; such a complexion; such eyes, and so on, his face 
lighting up with enthusiasm and a broad smile all over him. 
Being exceedingly unobservant he never noticed why his uncle 
became short when he talked about her, and only thought he 
was bored. 

‘Uncle Rawdon can’t expect us all to be old bachelors,’ the 
boy of twenty murmured. 

‘The silly young fool imagines he’s a man,’ growled the elder 
to himself. He was very fond of the lad, but everyone is jealous 
of his heir, and it only needs a woman in the question to make . 
the matter evident. This was by no means Rawdon Maine’s 
first love ; on the contrary, he had had quite a varied assortment. 
They lent a pleasant colouring to his life, gave a little excite- 
ment when there was nothing else going on, and died slow 
comfortable deaths when he wearied of them. They were nearly 
as necessary to him as a good dinner and almost as regular. 
His attachment to Miss Brand was of this description, and would 
have remained so if he had not discovered that the boy meant 
business. To be cut out by his own nephew was ridiculous, and 
he immediately imagined this to be the affair of his life. For 
some time his mind dwelt constantly upon her, while he fanned 
the flame in secret; but even then it might have drifted away 
like the others if the climax had not been hastened by Jack’s 
coming home from a bazaar with a dainty lady’s footstool. He 
put it in front of a spare armchair and sat watching it all the 
evening from behind his pipe with a seraphic smile on his face. 
This iashed Rawdon up to white heat, and when he could bear it 
no longer he went to bed and yearned for the morrow. He 
would ride that day if he never rode again, he vowed to himself, 
and he meant it. 

The boy kissed the footstool and slept a, dreamless sleep. 

Next morning saw the two riding silently to covert together. 
Jack on a young one, as cheerful as ever, looking round at 
intervals and wondering whether Miss Brand were ahead or 
behind. Rawdon only grunted when spoken to, and the boy 
concluded his uncle’s liver was out of order. A shaking up 
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would do him all the good in the world, and he hoped they 
would get it. There seemed little chance of it at first, for the 
gorse did not hold a fox, and a jog down a stiff clay lane to a 
covert only ended in another blank. Then they pounded along 
the muddy road to Bragg’s Sticks, but the foxes all seemed to 
have left the country. It was past two before they came to 


*1 AM SO GLAD TO FIND YOU; I FOLLOWED YOU UP’ 


Straggleton Wood. Here Rawdon went off by himself, for he 
knew better than to drag up and down the heavy rides like the 
younger men. “Having no idea of Miss Brand’s opinion of him 
he was decidedly pleased when she came up to his corner. 


‘I am so glad to find you; I followed you up,’ she said, 
NO. XXXII. VOL. VI. . Z 
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smiling at him. ‘You're sure you don’t mind my having tracked 
you out?’ 
‘Only too pleased ; always delighted when you are near me.’ 
‘Thank you, that is very nice of you. Do you know I do 
think we get on very well together, don’t you ?’ 


‘I hope so. It would hurt me very much if I thought you 
did not like me.’ 


‘Have I ever seemed not to ?’ 

‘Not exactly, and yet I would give a great deal to know how 
you really think of me.’ 

‘You always seem to understand me so well. Sometimes, 
Mr. Maine, you quite frighten me; you know just what I am 
thinking about before I even open my lips. Am I so very 
simple, or are you so frightfully clever ?.’ 

‘ Neither, it’s only because——’ 

‘I’m sure it’s that,’ she interrupted ; ‘for other people don’t 
read me as you do.’ 

‘Perhaps I watch and think about you more.’ . 

‘There’s something I should so like to ask you; may I? 
You are sure you won’t mind ?’ 

‘Anything you like—I am entirely yours.’ 

‘Tally-ho!’ shouted a man on foot, suddenly, ‘as a fox crept 
out. 

‘Hold your ugly noise!’ exclaimed Rawdon, turning upon 
him. ‘Do you want to blow the wood down ?’ 

The fox, who had paused at the first shout, now shrank back 
among the trees, and the group at the corner became silent as 
the oaks. The conversation was completely ruined. Rawdon 
longed to know what she had been going to ask him, but they 
had run off the line, and he did not know how to work back again. 

‘This certainly is a horrid wood,’ remarked the heiress. 
‘With the great wall round it, if you are outside you don’t know 
how to get in.’ 

‘While if you are inside, like the churchyard, you can’t get 
out.’ 

‘T shall trust to you entirely to-day.’ 

‘Then I hope I mayn’t mislead you.’ 

‘I am sure you won't,’ she said, smiling sweetly at him. 

‘I wouldn’t for worlds,’ he answered, laying his hand on the 
mane of her horse. 

But a covert-side is a poor place for making love, and a view- 
holloa from the other end of the wood set them galloping. They 
arrived about the same time as the crowd, his superior wood-craft 
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having been useless. The fence in front was a large one, but there 
was an open gate at the corner, and Rawdon made for it with most 
of the field, down a long plough with gaps into another plough, 
and an old rotten fence with a shallow stream in front on to some 
turnips. Never had the land been so heavy in Rawdon’s memory, 
and the horses laboured on up to their hocks in mud. They were 

blown when they came to their fences, and he felt his confidence 
- oozing out. He swerved for some rails where the top one was 
gone, and went out of his way again for a gate. He was quite 
glad when they came to the little jump on to the grass, and then 
reached a small strip of wood. There was a slight check, opinions 
varying which way to go, when hounds dashed out on the opposite 
side. Rawdon hesitated. Along the ride across the covert or 
down the steep field on the outside? The latter was best if the 
fox was making for Utley gorse, but if, as was most likely, he was 
a nasty ringing beggar, he would be back to the left to Straggleton. 
Jack cantered past him through the gate into the copse, and 
Rawdon followed, though he was still doubtful. Straight on they 
went, and those on the ridge could see the horses below galloping 
at their ease on the grass ; they were all right at present, but if 
hounds swung back they would be thoroughly out of it. 

‘Dash it all!’ he exclaimed involuntarily, as the pack bent 
towards them. Not so bad though, they were turning again ; 
Cotgrave for a sovereign! He bustled along a cart-track with a 
fine view of the streaming pack. Now he felt he was going as 
well as any of them, and Jack was only just in front; he did not 
know where Miss Brand was. Then as hounds veered once more 
the wrong way, Jack hopped over a small hedge into a field and 
made straight for them. Again Rawdon hesitated. The next 
fence was a stiff one with a take-off down hill and a drop on the 
far side. He stuck to the track. From this he turned down a 
steep lane, and the old horse slowed off to a trot on the hard 
ground. Rawdon caught him tight by the head and shoved him 
along. It did not serve him far, and he slipped through a gap 
and hurried up the seeds beyond. The land was very heavy, and 
he was a long way behind. Another gap, this time into wheat. 
The people in front of him, stopped by a wire, came back, but 
they were all before him at the gate. Down a steep field with 
another gate into the road. Again he seized the old horse by the 
head and spurred him. Some keen ones turned on to the land 
again almost at once, but he stayed where he was and bustled 
along. Thank Heavens, he was right, for the fox had crossed, 
and was away towards Broomhill. 
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Jack in the meantime was well up. The drop landed him 
into a big grass meadow, where he and the huntsman raced for 
the gate at the corner, the brook with its rotten banks being 
seldom jumpable, and to-day quite impassable. They swung it 
wide on its hinges, crossed the stream by the bridge, popping over 
a hedge into a fallow where a path gave them a firm foothold, 
and landed them at the top of the hill a good deal fresher than 
they otherwise would have been. Away along the top, the pack 
increasing their pace as they went. Down a couple of grass 
fields with a post and rails before a ditch, but not aman remained 
behind, and they rammed along up the plough, the furrows 
favouring them. Still it told on the horses, who were now 
beginning to labour a little, though they toiled on gallantly. Some 
broken down rails with many gaps let them easily on to the seeds, 
but the fence beyond pulled them all up for a moment. ‘ Ware 
wire!’ shouted those in front, turning aside and popping into the 
fields on either side. Flagg’s horse refusing at the first time of 
asking left Jack and Major Wright leading the van on the west. 
Miss Brand, who was one of a quartet who had nicked in a little 
before, stuck to them, and began to ride cunning exactly behind 
them. Some sheep netting stopped them, and gave the hunts- 
man time to slip up, calling out that the whole of this farm was 
wired. A gate here and there gave the horses some respite until 
they got on to a better man’s land, and could shoot on again. Here 
the fox having been bothered and turned twice away from his 
point, doubled down a hedgerow and brought hounds to their 
noses, 

‘Forrard on!’ shouted Flagg ; ‘forrard on, forrard on!’ but 
almost before they got up to them they were away at best pace 
again. Another footpath across a plough helped the horses, and 
they galloped along it one behind another, over the little wooden 
stiles, until they came on to a cross road. Here they checked 
again, and most of the roadsters hurried up as if they had been 
with hounds all the time. A gate out, with another into the 
field beyond, tempted most to follow, and the pace not being so 
good, they bumped along like a regiment. 

Rawdon was amongst them. He was irritable, angry with 
himself for having ridden badly, and still more with Jack for 
coming up in the front with Miss Brand behind him. Thrusting 
his hat on his head he resolved to cut him down at all hazards. 
He wished heartily for big places, but was still relieved to find 
them small. They skirted a wood with convenient hand-gates, 
and of course all the rabble came too. Another gate at one side 
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drew many of them off, and the pack swinging slightly the 
other way favoured those who had stuck to the line. The pace 
improved steadily, and the van began to be weeded out, though 
no jump had come where anyone could distinguish himself. The 


RAWDON CLENCHED HIS TEETH AND FOLLOWED 


fields between were small and the fences so close together that 
you hardly seemed over one before you were on to the next. 
Rawdon’s old horse threw himself over them easily, not doing 
more than necessary, but still clearing them, while Jack’s four- 
year-old took to chancing them in a way that showed how 
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beat he was. However, his blood told, and he never thought of 
turning. 

Gradually the country became wilder, with more ditches and 
less drainage, large grass fields with plenty of gaps in the tall 
overgrown hedges being the rule. Some mole-hills brought 
one man to grief, and several hind legs dropped short on landing. 
Rawdon looked round with satisfaction; he was one of the first 
five, and there were not a score behind him. Though it was the 
pace and not the jumping that had left them, he still felt elated, 
thereby recovering his temper and wits. They were now on the 
limestone, where scent was seldom good; but the wet held it to-day. 
A stone wall with a stiff coping rose before them. Those who had 
ridden the first part of the run felt their horses hardly in condition 
for it, Flagg being the only one who had been lucky enough to pick 
up his fresh one at the check. Jack turned across a quickset at the 
side, and then rode along as straight asever. The huntsman topped 
the wall, leaving it just as he found it. Rawdon clenched his 
teeth and followed (not even then could he have led), having the 
satisfaction of noting that not another soul had it. He wondered 
whether Miss Brand had seen him? Not a bit too soon for horses 
did hounds begin to dwell, spreading and feathering. The trot 
became a walk. Presently hounds stood still, with their heads in 
the air, while a few more people straggled up. At last Flagg, 
obliged to cast the pack, hit it off, going merrily for a field or 
two, when they slowed down once more. This time there was a 
longer check and he made a wider cast, but it was evidently no 
good, they could not get on the line again. 

‘Very sorry, gentlemen,’ said the huntsman at length; after 
trying all round, ‘ but I’m afraid it’s no use ; never is any scent on 
these meadows. Sorry to leave a fox out of our own country, 
but I dessay he’ll be back home before we want him again. Too 
late to try anywhere else to-night, don’t you think so, sir?’ he 
inquired of Major Wright. 

Everyone began to think of his nearest road, waiting to talk 
the run over till that was settled. Rawdon went up to Miss 
Brand, remarking that they were both going the same way, and 
opened the gate for her. Several people passed, but he paid no 
attention to them, being still very pleased with himself, and 
determined to put it to the touch now or never. Miss Brand, 
who regarded him as elderly, never guessed what was coming. 
When she realised, she laughed her usual hard laugh. 

‘Marry you, Mr. Maine? Oh, no, indeed, I couldn’t. I like 
you very much as a friend, and as a friend of my father’s, but I 
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really couldn’t think of anything else. No, let’s always remain 
friends,’ she said heartlessly as she held out her hand to him. 

He pretended not to see it at first, but was obliged to in the 
end, though he was bitterly hurt. To be regarded in the same 
light as her father instead of a lover wounded his vanity, 
her flippancy disgusted him ; moreover, she avowedly preferred 
younger men. He ground his teeth and looked at Jack’s long 
back with jealous eyes. To be an old fogey was bad enough, but 
that she should have laughed at him! Meantime he said never 
a word. 

‘Capital run, wasn’t it?’ began Miss Brand’s high voice. 
‘Where were you at the beginning ?’ 

If Rawdon had been in a right frame of mind he would have 
known that this was merely a way of changing the subject, but 
in his green-eyed state he regarded it as another insult. He had 
never been nearly as much in love as he had imagined himself to 
be, and now he began to hate her. 

‘I have no doubt you were close enough up,’ he replied 
stiffly. 

‘Did you see?’ inquired Miss Brand, whose guilty conscience 
smote her. ‘I was rather quick after your nephew at that 
place into the road, wasn’t I? But it was the only time.’ 

This hardly improved matters, but fortunately the men in 
front turned round. 

‘We're going to gruel at the Chequers Arms,’ they shouted. 

‘Then I’m with you,’ screamed Miss Brand, glad of a 
diversion ; ‘trot on and order tea for us.’ 

Rawdon meant not to stop, but he had not the heart to 
disappoint his horse. So before he knew what was happening 
they were all sitting round the table in the parlour at tea, and 
he was with them. He managed, however, to get up first and 
start before any of the others. It infuriated him to see the way 
Miss Brand was making eyes at Jack, and he several times 
repeated to himself that she was a regular flirt. 

He was not quite home when Jack caught him up; he too 
looked cross now, and seemed as silent as the older man. 


‘I’m going away to-morrow, Uncle Rawdon,’ he said at 
length. 


‘Where are you going to ?’ 
‘The deuce,’ he answered sullenly. 
Rawdon looked up. 


‘What's all this?’ he asked, wondering whether Jack could 
have noticed his jealousy. 
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‘Nothing. At least—well, I'll tell you,’ answered the boy, 
who could not keep quiet long. ‘The fact is, though you haven’t 
seen it, I’ve been regular gone on Miss Brand, and sometimes I 
began to think sbe liked me; just only a very little, of course, 


*SHE LAUGHED AT ME’ 


but still just — Upon my word I believe she led me on on 
purpose.’ 
‘Perhaps she does like you.’ 
‘No, she doesn’t,’ the boy shouted, ‘ for I’ve just asked her.’ 
‘What did she say ?’ 
‘She laughed at me, laughed for five minutes,’ he replied 
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hoarsely ; ‘said it was “ too ridiculous,” and that ten years hence 
would be time enough for me to begin to think about that sort of 
thing. Women are all the same. What they like is an old rake.’ 

‘Tam not at all so sure of that. I used to think Miss 
Brand was a nice girl,’ he said, as if he were speaking of years 
ago, ‘but I’ve seen through her. She’s a woman who wants to 
have every man at her heels, and show the scalps afterwards.’ 

That Jack did not resent this description showed that he 
too had overrated the depth of his affection for her. 

Then they turned into the stable-yard. 

Justice has not been meted out to Miss Brand. On the 
contrary, she is going to marry a wealthy M.F.H., whois much too 
good for her. Therefore this story is wholly and entirely without 
a moral. 


~~ 


PROSPECTS OF THE RACING SEASON 


BY ARTHUR B. PORTMAN 


THE interest taken in ‘chasing year after year is never strong 
nowadays, and is soon on the wane when the season begins, 
largely owing to the bad class of horse now performing at the 
game, and also, I regret to say it, to there being so few of the 
better class of owner engaged in cross-country sport. Lovers of 
the Turf, who naturally grow weary of the continuous appearance 
of crocks not worth 50/. apiece, will rejoice, therefore, at the 
advent of flat-racing on Monday, March 21. This, as usual for 
many years—except in the case of 1894, when, owing to Easter 
Monday falling on March 26, starts were made at Kempton and 
Gosforth Parks—will begin at Lincoln ; and I think the prospects 
of the season are, take them all round, fairly bright, although it 
cannot be said that the bulk of the spring handicaps have 
obtained good entries, and it is a matter for regret that such old- 
established, and in former years generally interesting, events as 
the Goodwood Cup and Northamptonshire Stakes should have 
failed to fill. Some of the Ten Thousand Pounders of the future. 
do not promise much interest, and the Newmarket Stakes—an 
injudicious race that should never have been instituted with the 
Two Thousand and Derby both so near to it—did not obtain the 
necessary subscriptions for 1900. 

The race of the year that still, in spite of everything, retains 
the greatest glamour about it is the Derby, and this probably will 
be as long as racing lasts. None of the likely competitors for 
this year’s Derby seem to approach in merit such really good 
horses as the last two winners, Persimmon and Galtee More, 
both of whom were far above the average, especially Persimmon, 
who, on the day he won the Ascot Gold Cup last season, would 
probably have troubled any racehorses that could have been 
pitted against him, no matter whether they were the Flying 
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Dutchman, Priam, West Australian, Plenipotentiary, Gladiateur, 
Blair Athol, Galopin, Kisber, St. Simon, Ormonde, or any other 
of the world-famous cracks of the past. Trying to compare horses 
of one generation with another is always, I admit, unsatisfactory ; 
but I know that, even in the autumn of his three-year-old career, 
when not half the horse he was at Ascot in 1897, Persimmon 
could concede 4 st. and an easy beating to the extremely use- 
ful Safety Pin, which certainly points to his immense merit. 

Not for years has any Derby borne so open an aspect as that 
of 1898. The nominal favourites are Dieudonné and Disraeli, with 
Hawfinch—recently sold to Mr. Horatio Bottomley for 5,000/., and 
1,000/. extra if he wins this race—practically on the same mark. 
One hears sensible people advocating the chances of Batt, Dunlop, 
Wildfowler, Jeddah, and others, whilst mysterious whispers 
are about respecting the merits of such dark horses as Angus, 
Ormathwaite, Isabinda (sister to St. Frusquin), Brio (a charming 
colt), Dearsley, and Gerolstein. Personally, I never believe much 
in horses that were too good to run as two-year-olds, and in con- 
sequence seldom take particular notice of the rumours always rife 
in the spring about some ‘dark’ youngster who is to come out in 
the Derby and beat the cracks of his age. Certainly Blair Athol, 
Merry Hampton, and Common did this, but innumerable others 
have proved absolute failures. 

Besides the above, the Derby entry also includes Bridegroom II., 
Elfin, Florio Rubattino, Heir Male, the Jenny Howlet colt, 
Nightjar (tried very highly indeed before his Ascot failure), Orzil, 
King of Thebes, The Wyvern, St. Evox, Petty France (bought 
for 5,000 guineas as a yearling), Sarratt, and others that might 
certainly help to make up a most interesting contest. Any 
attempt at picking out the winner is a task which presents the 
gravest difficulties, but the two I most incline to are Batt and 
Disraeli. Of these the former, although bred in a way against 
which I have some prejudice—he is a son of Sheen and Vampire 
—is a charming brown colt, that prior to appearing at Ascot 
did so well in a trial with Guernsey and others that he started a 
great favourite for the Coventry Stakes, which, however, as most 
people remember, Orzil just won from Cap Martin, and the Duke 
of Westminster’s colt ran what is called ‘a perfect wretch.’ But 
within twenty-four hours he was seized with a serious illness, 
which without doubt he had on him when running at Ascot, 
and it was not until the early autumn that he became himself 
again. ‘Twice more after this Batt appeared as a two-year-old, 
each time at the Newmarket Houghton meeting : on the Tuesday, 
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in the Criterion Stakes, when he had all his work cut out to win 
by a neck from Royal Footstep, who was conceding him 8 lbs. 
actual weight, and secondly, on the Friday, when, evidently much 
benefited by his gallop of three days before, he cantered away with 
the mile Houghton Stakes, giving 15 lbs. to the second, Santhia. 
It is on his running in this race that I like Batt’s chance for the 
Derby, as he performed his task in really good style, and also 
showed himself able to stay, which few of the leading youngsters 
of last season apparently could do. 

Turning to my other pick, Disraeli, he is a nice-looking 
brother to Buckingham (Galopin—Lady Yardley), for whom Mr. 
Wallace Johnstone gave 1,000 guineas as a yearling, and, making 
his début when very backward at Derby in the Champion 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes, he was not fancied by his connections, but 
jumping quickly off the mark was never caught, and won easily 
by a length and a half from Champ de Mars, who was trying to 
give him 1llbs. Being then put by for the Middle Park Plate, 
Disraeli did very well until about a fortnight before the race, 
when he met with a slight accident in his stable, and developed a 
cough about a week afterwards, when just about to resume work. _ 
This cough he had almost shaken off when competing for what 
is still the greatest two-year-old race of the year, but ridden with 
no judgment in a false-run race, in which Orzil and he brought 
their field along at such a terrific pace that they were both quite 
pumped out ascending the hill from the Abingdon Mile Bottom, 
Disraeli could hardly raise a crawl in the last hundred yards, and 
was caught and easily defeated by Dieudonné. The following 
week Mr. Johnstone’s colt ran for the Great Sapling Plate at 
Sandown Park, and when far from himself would, but for ill luck, 
have been second to Ninus, who was in receipt of 15lbs. from 
him. That Disraeli, provided he can stay, will prove himself one 
of the best of his age this year I feel convinced, and that is 
the reason of my making him and Batt my selections for the 
Blue Riband. A _ possible outsider, however, is Jeddah, as he 
was virtually not trained last year, and may easily develop into 
anything. 

With regard to the Two Thousand Guineas, the bulk of the 
horses in the Derby are also in the Newmarket race, but the 
entry includes Ninus, who, being excluded from’ the Epsom 
event, is likely to be specially trained for this, and may very 
probably win it. 

The great races for fillies—namely, the One Thousand and Oaks 
—might be secured by Royal Footstep, provided she is cool and 
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well on the days when these events take place; but, as everyone 
knows, mares are ‘kittle cattle’ in the spring and early summer, 
and lose their form almost as often as they retain it. Rumour is 
already rife as to the merits of several two-year-olds, all of whom 
are credited with possessing probably far greater capacity than 
they are ever likely to exhibit, and wise people never believe 
much in early two-year-olds. Boniface and Sandringham, both 
sons of St. Simon, are, however, names that may become familiar. 

Last year the Turf sustained a great loss by the retirement— 
it is to be hoped only temporary-—of Lord Zetland and M. Robert 
Lebaudy, two owners who carried on their racing studs for love 
of sport, not entirely for gain. Some of the later additions to the 
list of owners have apparently not come to stay, and it is hinted 
that Dunlop, whom some good judges consider a very high-class 
colt, may be seen in new colours. 

On the other hand, Mr. E. Cassel is now going to race largely, 
and has taken Golding as his private trainer, with an excellent 
adviser in Mr. Cecil Howard; and a gentleman whose name is 
well known, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, has during the past few 
months purchased Count Schomberg (for 5,100 guineas), 
Hawfinch (with a contingency of 1,000/. if he wins the Derby, 
for 5,000/.), Northern Farmer (for 2,500 guineas), and Le Blizon, 
a beautiful two-year-old (1,650 guineas). 

One of the chief difficulties of an owner of horses continues to 
be the dearth of jockeys. I am not prepared to admit, however, 
that our notion of race-riding is all wrong, and that Sloan, who 
last autumn when he rode first was jeered at, and before the end 
of the season quite as absurdly adulated, is anything in the nature 
of a revelation. He is certainly an excellent judge of pace, he 
brings his horses truly through without riding them to a standstill, 
and I trust he will soon come back and ride here again ; but, for 
all that, Watts, Morny Cannon, Rickaby, Sam Loates, Calder, 
and T. Loates are all sound horsemen, and would each have my 
preference over the American, who, I heard a usually sensible 
devotee of the Turf say at the Derby November Meeting, was the 
finest jockey he had ever seen cross a horse. Yet three weeks 
previously, at the Houghton Meeting, my friend compared Sloan 
to a ‘monkey on a stick.’ What a thing is fashion in this world, 
and how quickly men change their opinions! 


LACROSSE: HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE T0 SEE IT 


BY W. STEPNEY RAWSON 


THE question is often asked, ‘ Where can a game of Lacrosse be 
seen?’ The same might have been said of golf thirty years ago. 
and yet how great a change has been seen in the last ten years! 
Probably it is too much to expect any such abnormal develop- 
ment of Lacrosse ; but itis not beyond the bounds of possibility, 
for the last ten years have seen a very large increase in the 
number of clubs and a more than proportional increase in the 
number of players. 

In the early seventies Association football was in its infancy : 
indeed, the first inter-university match at ‘ Socker’ was, if I am 
not mistaken, in 1874, when only a few hundred spectators saw 
Oxford beat Cambridge at the Oval. Therefore, at Lacrosse, 
enthusiasts need not be ashamed of their progress, since the first 
round of the Senior and Junior Flag competitions in November 
last produced sixteen matches in London, in which nearly four 
hundred players took part, while the neighbourhood of Manchester 
must often see twice this number engaged. 


The comparative rarity of Lacrosse is certainly no argument 
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against its excellence or against the possible extension of it in 
the future to a degree commensurate with that of other better- 
known games. That 1t possesses every clement of a first-class 
game is acknowledged on all sides, so that its slow spread must 
be due to some special causes, of which the principal reason no 
doubt is the competition of other firmly established games ; but 
beyond this there appear to me to be one or two reasons why the 
spread of Lacrosse is retarded. The first is that in England it 
must be played in the winter, owing to the conditions of our 
climate and the hard-and-fast line which is firmly drawn between 
our summer and winter games. In Canada, on the contrary, 
climatic conditions compel it to be played in the summer, to the 
immense advantage of the game itself, for it is of the greatest 
importance that the light should be so good as to enable the ball 
to be clearly seen from one goal to the other, a distance of about 
one hundred and twenty yards. During at least, one third of the 
regular season in England, which lasts from October to April, 
the light is so poor that players: are severely handicapped, and 
bad play is the result. Nor does the state of our grounds in the 
winter tend to improve matters, though happily Lacrosse players 
very seldom have to wade about in mud, such as one often sees 
churned up on a hard-worked football ground. 

It is unfortunate that cricket grounds ‘cannot be more often 
secured by Lacrosse clubs during the winter. There is a feeling 
among committees of cricket clubs that the turf would be damaged 
by the play, but that is quite imaginary. More harm is done to a 
ground by one game of football than by a whole season’s Lacrosse. 
The light rubber-soled shoes enjoined by the rules are incapable of 
doing harm to turf, while the treading down of the om is rather 
advantageous than otherwise. 

Besides handicapping the players, the conditions of light and 
ground affect even more strongly those who come to look on; for 
in the best light the rapidity of the game makes it difficult to 
follow the ball, except for one who knows beforehand where to 
look, while the inability of the players to show the finer points of 
the game produces upon the spectators the same effect as one 
sees when cricket is played on a bad or sodden ground. There- 
fore to a would-be spectator of Lacrosse I invariably reply, ‘ Wait 
till the latter part of the season, when the light and ground are 
good and the best matches are being played ; go down with a player 
who can give you a few hints as to the points, and you will be 
hard to please if you do not agree that Lacrosse possesses all the 
essentials of a first-class game.’ 
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There is a good deal of difference between what may be called ' 
an ‘exhibition’ game and a keenly fought match between two 
clubs. I remember clearly the impression left upon my mind 
by the first game I saw some years ago between the Canadians 
and Indians at Lord’s. This was purely an exhibition, and as 
such it was fairly interesting, as showing the large variety of 
throws and the great skill in passing and catching which is 
necessary. But the average Englishman requires more than 
this in a game. He must have that keen spirit of rivalry and 
honest endeavour to win which leads players on to those supreme 
efforts so easily recognised by the spectator. This feeling is 
seldom present in an exhibition game, and the interest of the 
onlookers soon flags in consequence. This fatal mistake was 
made some years ago when two purely scratch teams played at 
Oxford, where the then Captain of cricket took great interest in the 
matter, and gathered together a large number of spectators with 
a view to arousing interest in a game which had been practised 
for several years at the sister University. A lack of enthusiasm 
in the players soon spread to the onlookers, with the result that 
an otherwise well-organised effort was frustrated by a very slight 
want of foresight. It is to be hoped that before long steps may 
be taken to repair this mistake. Cambridge University has con- 
tinued to support Lacrosse, and at Oxford there must be a 
substantial number of men who, while playing cricket or tennis 
during the summer, do not happen to have devoted themselves 
sufficiently to football or rowing to qualify for representative 
teams or eights. They would find Lacrosse a splendid sport to 
keep them in condition during the winter, and there are always 
a few in residence from the schools where Lacrosse is played, in 
addition to a sprinkling of Canadians, every one of whom has 
learned to handle a crosse.. There is no doubt that both Cam- 
bridge and metropolitan players would cordially assist any 
movement in favour of the game at Oxford. 

In strong contrast to the above-mentioned exhibition at Oxford 
was a more recent match arranged by the officers of the Royal 
Engineers on the lines at Chatham, between two leading and 
rival London clubs, who, at the end of the season, were quite 
ready to put the question to the test once more. In spite of the 
effects of a hot day in April the game was prolonged an extra 
half-hour at the unanimous request of a large crowd, who were 
delighted with what they saw for the first time. 

It is considered by some that the inherent difficulty of learn- 
ing to handle a crosse militates against the spread of the game. 
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With this view I cannot agree. The difficulties, such as they 
are, constitute one of its great attractions, just as in billiards and 
golf. A very little practice will enable anyone to catch and throw 
more or less correctly, but the perfect control of the ball at full 
speed is a question depending largely upon a man’s physical 
aptitude, while the playing of the game itself is so far a question 
of brains and actual study that even men of inferior physique 
may often be preferable to those who play the game with the 
intelligence of a ‘ bull in a china shop.’ 

The homes of Lacrosse in Great Britain are London, 
Manchester, and Belfast. It is fast extending in the neighbour- 
hoods of Exeter and Bristol, while Harrogate contains two or 
three boys’ schools where it is now played. The Irish have 
followed the Canadians in choosing the summer season for the 
game, which introduces some difficulty in the dates of the Inter- 
national matches with England, where the winter season is 
uniformly adopted. 

Considering, therefore, England only, I have pointed out that for 
the would-be spectator March is the best month, for he can then 
see, under favourable conditions of light and ground, the later 
matches for the Flag competitions, either in the Northern or 
Southern Associations. These competitions are on the tourna- 
ment principle, so that the final matches generally produce the . 
closest results and the highest standard of play. 

In the earlier rounds the clubs play on their own grounds, 
but the final must be played on a neutral ground. In the South, 
the locale generally selected is the Athletic Ground at Richmond, 
which is admirably adapted to the purpose. The large enclosure 
at the Crystal Palace has also been the scene of some good matches. 
In the Manchester district the favourite place is the Didsbury 
Cricket Ground, but others, such as the Manchester Athletic 
Ground, have their turn. 

Within the last three years a cup for the Championship of 
England has been presented to the English Lacrosse Union, and 
named the Iroquois Cup, to be played for by the respective 
winners of the Northern and Southern Flag competitions. The 
venue is alternately London and Manchester, and this year (1898) 
it will be played in London. 

As this match produces the best class of combined play to be 
found in England, I should select it in preference to any other as 
an exhibition of the true game. In addition to the Flag ties, there 
are, both in the North and the South, competitions on league 
lines, scoring by points, and extending over the whole season. 
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My readers, having now some idea of when and where to go 
in order to see a good match, would naturally prefer to be accom- 
panied by someone who is a player and able to give them some 
hints as the game progresses. If so, let them avoid choosing a 
member of either of the competing clubs, unless he can be relied 
upon to possess a mens sana as well as the corpus sanum, which, 
as a player, he must have. No game is so exciting as Lacrosse to 
a partisan who understands each point, for the changes of fortune 
and the sudden developments are so kaleidoscopic in their rapidity 
that even the most composed Briton is very likely to be roused 
to a state of quasi-lunacy in which he is quite incapable of giving 
any coherent explanations. Who can forget the blood-curdling 
yells of ‘ Big John,’ the Indian field-captain, when the Canadians 
and Indians played in London? This noble chieftain, in full 
panoply of feathers and beads, appeared at times to be absolutely 
raving, though he was no more irrational than many enthusiasts 
appear to be when a first-rate match is in progress. 

It is the ever-varying and extraordinarily rapid alternations in 
the game which exert such fascination upon the onlooker. As 
will be seen when the question of long throws is dealt with later 
on, one goal may be in imminent danger at one moment, and 
within five seconds there may be an equally good chance of a goal 
being obtained at the other end. 

Failing, therefore, the assistance of a friend who can calm 
himself to be of real service, it will, perhaps, be well to master 
beforehand a few of the salient points of the play, without which 
knowledge much of the beauty of the game may be lost. 

There is, perhaps, no game which requires the exercise of 
so much judgment or which must have that judgment exercised 
so rapidly, while few games punish the errors of judgment so 
fatally as Lacrosse. In Lacrosse we have aside of twelve players, 
each one of whom (thanks to the rapidity of the ball’s flight) is in 
possible touch with every other member. Perhaps in cricket there 
is, on the fielding side. some approximation to this in the case of 
a bowler or a wicket-keeper ; but how far can long leg be said to 
concern himself with deep third man? A moment’s considera- 
tion will show how infinitely more difficult it is to decide exactly 
one’s relation to eleven other players, any one of whom is within 
immediate touch either for attack or defence. 

With these few hints as to what we may expect to see let us 
suppose that we have taken up a position, preferably in a stand 
at the side of the ground ; for, as the play goes on all round goal, 
behind as well as in front, we cannot stand behind, and unless we 
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are somewhat above the level of the players we shall miss some 
of the most interesting points. 

The first and most important fact we notice is that the 
players are distributed over the field in pairs, and it is soon 
evident that the offside rule, which obtains in football and hockey, 
is absent in Lacrosse. 

The ‘ face’ is characteristic of Lacrosse, and takes place when- 
ever the game is interrupted for any reason except for a ‘free 
position’ (i.e. free throw) being given for a foul. The two 
players hold their crosses down upon the ground, the ball being 
between the two crosses, which are back to back, and each player 
having his left shoulder. towards the goal he is attacking. At 
the word ‘play’ the crosses are drawn sharply inwards without 
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removing them from the ground, so that the ball is forced out 
and into play. In past years much more freedom was allowed in 
respect of the tactics after the call of ‘play,’ and many pretty 
little devices were elaborated by players for obtaining the ball from 
the ‘face’ or for passing to a player of the same side by a turn 
of the crosse. But a ‘face’ often led to a prolonged scrimmage, 
to which the present rule has put a stop. It contrasts favourably 
with the solemn tapping of sticks which takes place in hockey. 
As the two ‘centres’ prepare for the ‘face’ we can note the 
disposition of the various pairs. Grouped round the ‘centres’ 
are four pairs of attack and defence ‘fields,’ forming with the 
‘centres’ a pattern very familiar to the five dots on the face 
of adie. Between the ‘centres’ and each goal, in a more or less 
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direct line, are three ‘ homes,’ first, second, and third, counting 
from the goal, each being checked by its respective defences, 
known as ‘ point,’ ‘cover point,’ and ‘third man.’ These names 
will be at once recognised as being borrowed from cricket. The 
goalkeeper at each end has no separate check. He has to 
defend what in Canada is called ‘the flags,’ but what, in imita- 
tion of football, has in England become a bag net with an opening 
six feet square, in front of which is marked a crease at the distance 
of a few feet ; and inside this an opponent must not stand until 
the ball has passed within it. 

The goal appears to the eye of a football player to be 
absurdly sinall, but the size of the ball and the speed at which it 
comes must be considered. In size‘this closely resembles a lawn- 
tennis ball, and is of solid ‘sponge’ rubber weighing about four 
and a half ounces. Of late years the weight and hardness of the 
standard ball have been reduced on account of the possibility of a 
dangerous blow from the older type of ball. When it is remembered 
that a ball has been thrown by Barney Quinn, of Ottawa, slightly 
over 162 yards, ‘all carry’ as a golfer would say, it is clear that a 
goalkeeper’s life would not be quite a happy one if the * homes’ 
were likely to be able to put in shots at goal from short distances 
at this speed ; but in fact it is very seldom that anyone is allowed 
by the defences to have a shot unchecked, and the majority of 
goals are obtained with quick wrist shots, which are not of very 
great speed, but when they come to the goalkeeper off the 
ground, very much like a good length ball at cricket, they are 
very puzzling on any but the most perfect grounds. The 

‘illustration shows clearly how an attack is hampered by the 
checker just in front of goal. The former is quite unable to put 
his weight into the shot for fear of meeting the other crosse and 
so losing direction: he, therefore, leans rather backwards and 
flicks the ball downwards with his arms and wrists, trusting 
rather to the ground than to the pace to deceive the goal- 
keeper. The position of the latter nearly outside the post 
appears exaggerated, but in this case the shot is from the side, 
and the goalkeeper, being right-handed, covers the farther 
part of the goal with his crosse, while his body covers the near 
side. 

In England the record throw stands at 124 yards, by H. Booth, 
of Leys School, and, owing to the lighter ball now used, this is 
likely to remain unbeaten for a long time to come. Cricketers 
will note that the Canadian throw is about eight yards longer 
than Mr. Thornton’s great hit into the racquet court at the Oval 
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in the early seventies, while the English record is a few yards short 
of Mr. Game’s throw with a cricket ball at Oxford a few years 
later. 

We have now seen the field for a moment at rest, awaiting the 
‘face,’ and have noticed generally the disposition for attack and 
defence ; but as ‘play’ is called all this mathematical precision 
seems to be flung to the winds, and to an inexperienced eye the 
players appear to ‘swarm around’ much at their own sweet will. 
This is certainly the feeling toa novice, even one well accustomed 
to football, who may be told to keep a certain position in the field, 
and may try his best to do so; but, unless he 1s gifted with 
marvellous intuition, soon finds himself astray and trying to 
be in two places at once, with the result that he declares 
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Lacrosse to be the hardest work he ever had to do, and that only 
youngsters can possibly play such a game. This is far more 
apparent than real. 

There are two players in the South who still do useful work 
for their club, and whose united ages fall only two short of the 
century! This is a powerful argument both in favour of the 
attraction of the game to a player and against the view that only 
young men are fitted to play it. A ‘glutton for work’ can obtain 
his fill at Lacrosse, but he will probably find it to no purpose 
unless it is tempered with judgment. I have been told by a young 
player who has just learned to ‘ play his place’ on the field, ‘It 
seems to me to be twice the fun and half the work,’ to which I 
have been tempted to reply, ‘Yes, and the result is twice as 
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valuable to your side.’ Bis dat qui cito dat is a motto for young 
Lacrosse players the truth of which takes a long time to sink 
into theirminds. The numerous throws and great variety of tricks 
of play cannot possibly be set out briefly, so I have selected four 
positions showing the two commonest types of throws. The 
most attractive features of the game, such as quick passing and 
catching, are beyond reproduction, even by instantaneous photo- 
graphy, some of the results I have seen being most interesting 
physical studies, but very unlike the actual impression produced 
upon the eye of a spectator. 

In the first position we have a defence player preparing for 
the underhand throw. The figure of the attacking player is 


UNDERHAND THROW, FIRST POSITION 


introduced so as to show the relative positions of the two. It will 
be seen that the defence player turns his back to the other (making 
it almost impossible for the latter to reach either the crosse or the 
ball), and then swings round on his hips (much as in full drive at 
golf), and ends in the second position. The ball seen resting against 
the stick is prevented from flying out by the face of the stick, 
along which it runs to the far end, where the edge is flattened 
down to allow it to pass freely away. The whole action is of the 
nature of a sling, the control of the ball being maintained by the 
more or less turning over of the left wrist. The throw is the most 
striking of all those used in the game—it is essentially a defence 
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throw, very hard to execute correctly as regards direction, and 
almost hopeless to check. It will be seen that the sweep. of the 
crosse looks as if it would neatly behead the checker, whose aim, 
however, is to get his body into close quarters, clear of the swing, 
while his crosse meets the other en route, and more or less spoils 
the shot. So small, however, is the chance of doing this that in 
a game it will be frequently noticed that when once a player 
has got into the first position he is allowed to have his throw 


UNDERHAND THROW, SECOND POSITION 


unmolested. The ‘slice’ put on the ball by this throw is 
tremendous, so that the flight is not so great as it would other- . 
wise be, though the action is undoubtedly the most perfect that 
could be devised for giving impetus to the ball. 

In the left overhand throw we see the same player throwing 
from the left shoulder. As a defence player he is seen to be 
leaning back as far as possible, out of the way of an opponent 
coming to check him. The left hand is still next the netting, but 
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instead of being the less important of the two, as in the under- 
hand throw, it now becomes the principal agent. This appears 
clearly in the right overhand throw, which is taken at the 
moment of delivery of a shot from the right shoulder. The 
player seems almost to be pointing with his right hand at some 
mark, and, in fact, it is this hand (now the uppermost) which 


turns the stick over so as to cause the ball to take just the 
required trajectory. 


LEFT OVERHAND THROW 


The following are a few short hints extracted from those 
drawn up by Mr. F. Sachs and myself some years ago for the benefit 
of beginners. In them we endeavoured to represent in parallel 
columns the main principles of attack with the corresponding 
defence play ; and though greater freedom of tactics is naturally 
indulged in by advanced players, the reader will find in the hints 
an outline of the game which may help to make it intelligible 
even on first acquaintance, 
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For Attack Players 
1. Your primary object is to find your- 
self between your checker and his goal, 
therefore in mancuvring keep in the 
‘inside’ as much as possible. 


2. When your side has the ball keep 
well on the move so as to confuse your 
checker, and remember you cannot be 
passed to unless you are loose and in a 
favourable position. 
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For Defence Players 

1. Your primary object is to keep your- 
self between your attack player and your 
own goal, therefore in following him keep 
on the inside of him, and be sure he does 
not get a throw. 

2. Even the keenest attack may be 
paralysed by persistent and leech-like 
checking. The result cannot fail to be of 
the utmost advantage to your side. 


RIGHT OVERHAND THROW 


3. In the case of a long throw-up, if 
your checker goes for the ball your posi- 
tions are immediately reversed, and you 
must follow him, check him, and prevent 
his throw, as if he were an attack and 
you a defence player. 

4, Combination is the essence of the 
game. A selfish player is only just pre- 
ferable to a blind one. 


3. When the ball comes up let your 
man go for it, but wait on him so closely 
as to prevent him getting it, and check 
his stick so that the ball comes past him 
to you. Never get in front to go for the 
ball. 

4. The prevention of passing and 
throwing at goal is the essence of the 
game. A safe player is always to be pre- 
ferred to a showy one. 
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For Attack Players 


5. If the exact moment for a pass is 
lost it may never occur again, so let it be 
quick, straight, and timely. Never dodge 
or run when a safe pass forward is pos- 
sible. 

6. When one of your side is making 
for the goal, draw off to the side, which 
will either clear the way or leave you free 
to be passed to. 

7. There are plenty of strokes possible 
for you. Do not be dismayed if it takes a 
long time to learn them. 
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For Defence Players 


5. Check your man so closely that a 
safe pass is impossible. Body-check all 
dodgers and runners. Never dodge or 
run when a throw is possible—and it 
nearly always is. 

6. Reserve your energies whenever 
possible by keeping inside and watching 
your man warily, so that you cover but 
little ground. 

7. Every stroke has a possible check. 
Study the former so that you may be 
effective with the latter. 


Of the above hints later experience has proved the most 
important to be, for attack players, Nos. 5 and 6, and, for defence 
players, Nos. 2 and 5. 

To know intuitively when to pass, and to execute that pass 
correctly, sums up the ideal of an attack player. To break up 
the combination of an attack by close checking and to get the 
ball away constitute the whole duty of defence. A cool head. 
and complete unselfishness stamp the successful attack player, 
while safety and pertinacity qualify a man for any place on 
defence. 

On these lines, mathematically precise but kaleidoscopic in 
appearance, is the game played. If a player is injured the even 
balance of pairs is not disturbed, for the rules compel a second 
player to withdraw so that the balance is restored. This rule is 
an excellent one, and I recommend it to all football unions and 
councils. How many games of Rugby football have this season 
been decided less by the superiority of play than by the bad luck 
of an accident? Why, again, should there be any inducement 
for a player to continue playing after he has broken his collar- 
bone? Yet I have known this done voluntarily in a most impor- 
tant match rather than allow an odd man on the other side. 
The necessity for running such a risk should be avoided by the 
rules, and the Lacrosse rule is a very sensible one. 

Again, deliberate fouls and unfair play are promptly and 
effectively dealt with under Lacrosse laws. The offender is put 
off till a goal is scored, and the penalty of an odd man is so severe 
that it is practically equivalent to a goal. While there can be no 
doubt that Lacrosse brings out all the best points of a player’s 
pluck and determination, there is no reason to believe that it may 
ultimately become a rough or brutal game. Only the lightest shoes 
are allowed by the rules, and charging, as well as any deliberate 
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striking or pushing with the crosse, are rigorously forbidden under 
the English code. The crosse, being about five feet in length, is 
naturally a formidable weapon, and if passions are roused might 
be used brutally ; but such use is so obvious to a referee, and the 
penalty is so heavy, that players seldom require any protection 
except a pair of padded gloves, and sometimes a light guard for 
the wrist. Even for girls the game strikes the mean between the 
ultra-effeminate and the unnecessarily boisterous. Near St. 
Andrews the ladies of St. Helen’s College have played for some 
years, while the pupils of the beautiful Abbey School at High 
Wycombe have recently learned the game under the tuition of a 
well-known Toronto player; and I hear that as a game for ladies 
Lacrosse is a revelation. 

The future of our games, like our race, must end in the 
survival of the fittest. My view at present is that there is plenty 
of room for a new game, if it is really first-rate, as Lacrosse un- 


doubtedly is: time only will prove if my estimate of its fitness is 
correct or not. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Ir is rather absurd to try to discover the winner of the 
Grand National by intricate calculations as to the giving or 
receiving of a few pounds of weight ; because the four and a half 
iniles at Liverpool, over all those big fences, constitute a course 
the like of which is encountered nowhere else. What one has 
chiefly to discover is, which of the field has shown capacity to 
get the distance over the jumps. Weight is, at the same time, it 
need hardly be said, by no manner of means to be disregarded. 
What I intend to suggest is that one cannot go into real niceties 
and details as one can (occasionally with results which justify 
conclusions) in mile handicaps on the flat. Weight is one of the 
great questions in considering Manifesto’s prospects. He stays and 
jumps, and has a very fair turn of speed for a ’chaser; but is 
12 st.7lb.a bit toomuch? As most of my readers are doubtless 
aware, he has lately been sold; and another question is as to his 
rider? He may not have a very experienced jockey on his back, 
and though Nationals have been won by horsemen whom one 
would certainly not have picked for choice - Count Kinsky on 
Zoedone and Lord Manners on Seaman- a vast deal may depend 
on the rider; if, on the other hand, with luck, he may simply 
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have to sit tight and be carried home. In the Liverpool, horses 
are just about as likely to be knocked down as to finish. This is 
not a random statement. Some years, more than half stand up 
and escape disaster, no doubt; in 1890, on the contrary, eleven 
out of sixteen starters came to grief; so that to find the best 
horse at the weights is one thing, and to find the winner may be 
quite another. If Manifesto stands up, as he did last year, and 
failed to do the year before, he is certain to be very near, and his 
chance, even with Cloister’s weight—a weight always considered 
impossible till Mr. Charles Duff’s horse carried it—appears to 
me as good as that of anything else with a good man on his back. 
I did not see the race last year, but those on whose judgment I 
can rely tell me that Timon was not out of it when he fell, and, 
as he meets Manifesto on better terms, he must be dangerous. 


I certainly thought that Barcalwhey was so leniently treated 
that the question of weight must in his case be taken into the 
discussion—that is to say, that he held a very decided advantage ; 
but he had jumped badly at Sandown before he fell, and he is 
the more likely to fall at Liverpool because R. Chaloner appa- 
rently prefers to be in the middle of a big field of horses; it 
cannot be hoped that he will take his own course, away from the 
crowd and the consequent chance of accident, and so if anything 
should fall in front of him, or swerve as a fence is neared, over 
he is likely to go. Mr. Reginald Ward was always quite con- 
vinced that he held Barcalwhey safe with Cathal, and this horse, 
after showing much waywardness in public and in private, has 
lately mended his manners; but it remains to be seen if the 
reformation is permanent. The Shaker is a nice young horse, 
and improves every day, for it is only just a year since he was 
taken up from grass ; still I think I am right in saying that only 
four five-year-olds have been successful in the history of the race, 
and so one naturally prefers more seasoned animals. Last year 
Mr. David Campbell, The Soarer’s jockey, told me he thought 
the surest thing about the race was that Prince Albert would 
finish in the first three. It was regarded as certain (as certain as 
anything can be at Liverpool) that he would get the course and 
jump the country ; but he just missed third place. Where he is 
obviously Ford of Fyne ought to be. I was much pleased with 
Dead Level’s performance at Sandown; and what a difference 
the extra year from five to six makes at Aintree is shown by the 
fact that, since 1860, ten six-year-olds have won—Emblematic, 
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The Lamb, The Colonel, Disturbance, Reugny, Seaman, Zoedone, 
Voluptuary, Roquefort, and Ilex. Dead Level had a10-lb. penalty 
at Sandown, and it is to be noted that he will meet Shaker with 
an advantage of 8 lb. in comparison with the Sandown running ; 
but he may not be able quite to stay the course. 


About this time last year and the year before, I quoted a handi- 
cap of the best three-year-olds, kindly made for me by a friend, a 
member of a Jockey Club, for whose opinion I have the greatest 
respect. That opinion was much strengthened by the Notes he 
so kindly sent me, for I believed in Regret —it seems absurd now, 
but the reasons for the faith struck me at the time as highly con- 
vincing—and he also thought that Galtee More was sure to beat 
Velasquez whenever they met, whereas I fancied Lord Rosebery’s 


colt. My friend’s 1896 handicap was : st. Ib. 


Knight of the Thistle . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 0 


It is not very often that a handicap bears subsequent inspection 
so well. St. Frusquia may not have been 9 lb. in front of 
Persimmon, but I always believed him to be decidedly the better, 
and the public did the same, as was shown by the fact that they 
made him so emphatically favourite for the St. Leger before he 
broke down ; and in this connection I may observe that I do not 
by any means share the extremely exalted opinion of Persimmon 


expressed by my contributor in a preceding article. My friend’s 
1897 handicap was: 


st. lb. 
Galtee More . . 9 0 
Vesuvian. . . . 8 10 


Of course, that did not come out correctly as regards the two latter, 
for in the Princess of Wales’ Stakes, Velasquez gave 3lb. and 
beat Vesuvian eight or ten lengths; but I doubt whether 
Vesuvian was ever quite himself, in spite of his Ascot victory. 


The ideas of so obviously sound a judge, are, it will be seen, 
well worth obtaining, and this year my friend writes, beginning by 
saying that he never saw Disraeli or Cyllene run. ‘I have seen 
most of the others,’ he continues, ‘and I think that Dieudonné 
would beat them all easily over six furlongs. But Dieudonné 
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evidently cannot stay, so how is he to win the Derby? I shall 
expect to see these moderate horses in front at Epsom : 


Batt . . . . . 1 
Wildfowler . : . 2 
Hawfinch . . . . 3 


I leave out Disraeli because I think he is not bred to stay the 
course. Don’t think hardly of me for expressing opinions which 
I am sure are not at all in accord with your own.’ Of course this 
question of staying is all-important. Ido not see why a son of 
Galopin and a Sterling mare should not stay, but no one can tell 
whether Disraeli does so. Jf he does, he must hold Wildfowler 
absolutely safe, for when they met in the Middle Park Plate, 
Disraeli, short of work and coughing, after galloping many lengths 
in front of the field at a terrific pace with Orzil, and taking all 
the steel out of himself, nevertheless beat Wildfowler and, more- 
over, gave him 3lbs. Wildfowler was well that day, and 
started almost as good a favourite as Orzil—3 to 1 and 7 to 2. 
If Wildfowler can stay, however, and Disraeli cannot, the running 

may doubtless be reversed. Batt is a colt in which I find that 
- many people have faith, and he won the Houghton Stakes over 
the Rowley Mile in very taking fashion. He beat next to 
nothing, however, and two days before had been hard put to it to 
dispose of Royal Footstep, when she was short of work, and 
was giving him 5lb. more than weight for age. That gallop 
probably did him good, but the performance as it stands is very 
moderate. Batt’s Ascot running may be entirely put aside, 


and it is very possible that he is an animal that will have to be 
reckoned with. 


People seem to have an idea that Hawfinch was quite 
untrained when he ran for the Dewhurst Plate. I can only say 
that he pulled up after that remarkable contest as if he had done 
plenty of work, and it will amaze me very much if John Porter 
ever receives a cheque for the 1,000/. he is to have if the colt 
wins the Derby. By the way, whilst on the subject of the great 
Epsom race, I may caution my readers, if they are readers also of 
‘ Truth,’ to pay no sort of attention to the pretended knowledge 
of the writer of the racing article in that journal. It chances 
that I happen really to know something about one stable which this 
scribe lately discussed. He informed the world, amongst other 
things, that a certain horse was intended to run for a certain race— 
he ‘ will be specially prepared for it’ were his words—and went 
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into other details. The tone he adopted would naturally have 
led anybody who was not better informed to suppose that he 
must have had at least some reasonable authority for his assertion. 
In the case in question he could have had absolutely none; and 
as there is no obvious ground to suppose that when he writes of 
other stables with equal positiveness he is not equally ignorant, 
this word of warning may be just worth giving. 


‘Cross-country sport has been singularly uninteresting this 
winter. The cause is generally attributed to lack of horses, but 
my idea is that the weak point is lack of stewards. As thus: so 
many suspicious occurrences are passed by unheeded that not a 
few gentlemen who are fond of ’chasing, and would like to amuse 
themselves with a few horses, prefer to have nothing to do with 
it, and the sport is in a great measure left in worse than doubtful 
hands. The position is difficult, for it is so simple for a rider who 
did not want to win to say, when questioned, that his horse made 
a bad mistake and he could never quite get it going again. So 
lax is the morale that it is not at all an unusual thing to hear 
those who would be generally regarded as gentlemen of unim- 
peachable character quietly saying that they fancy such-and-such 
a horse because they ‘don’t think it was having much of a go 
last week.’ A fraud was committed, and they practically become 
accessories after the fact. New blood is the requisite, and it is 
wanted in horses, owners, and most assuredly, as aforesaid, in 
stewards. 


On the subject of ‘kills to cartridges’ I noted in a recent 
number that a clergyman of whom I knew had the ‘charming 
ideal of half and half.’ I have received the following. ‘If I am 
the clergyman referred to in your Notes, it may interest you to 
know that I have accomplished the “charming ideal of half and 
half,” at all events this season, having fired 1,600 cartridges and 
killed— 


Rabbits 320 
Partridges . ‘ ‘ : . 315 
Pheasants . ; . 146 
Hares 16 
Woodcock . 1 
Landrail 1 
Pigeons © «© & 7 

Total (all gathered) . 806 


5 
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I have taken all shots as they came, fired a good many “ hope- 
less’’ ones, and have not had the idea of making a good average 
in mind. I simply keep account of what I kill and the cartridges 
Iuse. But I certainly don’t think Iam more than a good average 
shot ; there are several men in this neighbourhood who are better 
shots than I, though no doubt there are more who are not so 
good. There has, of course, been much variety in the days. 
Take, for instance, three consecutive days lately, in which I 
happened to fire exactly one hundred cartridges. The first was 
partridge driving in a bright low sun ; the hedges for the most part 
were so low that one had to squat or kneel behind them or stand 
in ditches, and the shooting was decidedly difficult. I fired 
twenty-six shots and only gathered five birds. The next day was 
driving under pleasanter circumstances. I again fired twenty-six 
shots, but gathered seventeen head. The next day was a shoot 
in a big wood, rabbits in covert and cock pheasants. I happened 
to fire forty-eight shots and gathered thirty-five head. So that 
though I made such a bad start the first day with average below 
one in five, the next two days made it up to fifty-seven head for 
the one hundred shots. Perhaps on the last two days I was more 
than usually favoured by circumstances, but I can’t help thinking 
that a good average shot ought to kill at least forty to forty-five 
in one hundred all the season round, and without any picking.’ 
Well! I have very rarely seen anything like that done, and I have 
given the views of such authorities as Lord Walsingham, Mr. 


John Scott-Montagu, M.P., and Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley, amongst 
others. 


One of my contributors, Mr. G. Christopher Davies, writes to 
me: ‘A discussion as to the proportion of cartridges to kills is as 
vain as the question which is the best nitro. There is, however, 
a point which is surely capable of decision, and that is, the com- 
parative value of the short two-inch cartridges, with a small charge 
of concentrated powder, which, under the name of ‘ Pigmies,’ 
are sold by one of the leading London gunmakers. I shot an 
experimental hundred one day partridge driving, and never killed 
quicker or cleaner, particularly high birds coming down wind. It 
may be that I myself was in better form than usual, or the powder 
(Walsrode) is quicker than Schultze, which I otherwise invariably 
use, but certainly the short cartridge suited my gun, which has 
the usual length of chamber. As there is a considerable saving 
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of bulk and weight in the short cartridge, why, if other things 
are equal, use long ones?’ I see no harm in mentioning that the 
gunmaker in question is Mr. Charles Lancaster, and I may add 
that I have heard these Pigmies much commended, though I never 
used any; and it is unfortunately too late this season. 


I never publish verse in the body of the Magazine because 
good verse is so rare and bad verse so depressing; but these 
Sapphics by Mr. Guy C. Pollock, son of a well-known literary 
father, struck me as so good that I must devote a page of Notes 
to them. 


TO A DRIVEN PARTRIDGE 


You, driven, neatly killed, and nicely basted, 
Wily, swift-flying January partridge, 
Are a good morsel—on you have I wasted 
Many a cartridge. 


Only this thought your victory can soften— 
I, as a child, your ancestors have eaten, 
Though, as a man, by you have I been often 

Dreadfully beaten. 


When, behind hedges, waiting for the sound of 
‘Mark!’ and ‘ Mark over!’ rabbits I’ve rejected ; 
After your passing lies a heap around of 
Empties ejected. 


Vainly I watch your masterly retreating, 
Not to be found by dog have any fallen ; 
Took never pheasant such a lot of beating, 
Even a tall ’un. 


Yet on the wing to get you from the furrow 
Has to my plodding beaters been employment ; 
So I salute and thank you for some thorough 
Days of enjoyment. 


There can be no glossing over the fact that the performances 
of Mr. Stoddart’s Eleven in Australia have been distinctly dis- — 
appointing. One hears it said by way of excuse that the English- 
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men are stale—they had been playing cricket here all the 
summer, and are being kept at it all the winter too. That may 
be allowed to count for something, no doubt ; and one may admit 
that the climate is all against them, the great heat having a 
prostrating effect. But then our men do not play badly. They 
play well, they run up big scores, not seldom the bowlers seem to 
‘come off ;’ but the Australians play better, their scores are bigger, 
their bowlers make finer averages. The Australians, again, derive 
no little advantage from being at home, on their own grounds ; 
but it must not be forgotten that most of the teams that have 
come over to us have done notable things on our grounds, and 
that, moreover, when they had been playing cricket all their 
summer, and had the same excuses of staleness and change of 
climate that are put forward for Mr. Stoddart’s eleven. As for 
the constitution of the English team, most cricketers and lovers 
of cricket have their fancies for and against certain players; but 
it will be generally agreed that on the whole it would have been 
difficult to select a more thoroughly representative band. The 
accounts of matches cabled over have been full of disappoint- 
ments for us. It is abundantly evident that they play admirable 
cricket in the Antipodes. That excellent critic and player Mr. 


W. J. Ford will have something to say on this subject in the next 
number. 


— 


Badminton has been one of the best known of what are called 
‘the ancestral homes of England’ for very many generations ; 
there is a club called ‘The Badminton,’ which most people have 
heard of; there is a popular game called Badminton, and there 
is also an innocuous drink bearing the same name; furthermore, 
eight-and-twenty volumes of ‘The Badminton Library’ have 
been issued; they have been reviewed and commented on 
frequently all over the world for the last fifteen years or so; 
and finally the Magazine, the circulation of which is not small, 
has now reached its thirty-second number. Advertisements of 
the Library and of the Magazine constantly appear in myriads 
of papers. It might really have been supposed that the name of 
‘Badminton’ was tolerably well known ; and yet it is a fact that 
a good 20 per cent. of the letters that reach me are addressed to 
the Editor of the ‘Bapmrineron.’ I cannot imagine why this is 
so, but so itis! While thus gossiping rather at large, may I beg 
contributors to observe two things: in the first place, never to 
send a MS. which has not the author’s name and address on it, 
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for the accompanying letter is always likely to be lost or mislaid, 
the.consequence being inability to-identify the writer; in the 
second place, in the case of comparatively inexperienced writers, 
to leave out, say, 30 per cent. of the ‘ands’ which occur in 
their copy. The slipshod habit of running on long sentences 
with a repetition of the conjunction is the commonest trick of all 
those by which the bad writer is revealed. I have been editing 
for twenty years, during which period I have been over MSS.-and 
proofs, say, 250 days a year. I am convinced that on an average 
I have struck out ‘and’ at least forty times a day; that makes 
200,000 ‘ands’ from which I have saved sensitive readers who 
are annoyed by clumsy, careless, and ill-balanced sentences. 


Inquiries often reach me about the originals of the pictures 
that appear in this Magazine, as to whether they are to be bought. 
I am asked to say that a great many of them—those which have 
not already been sold, in fact—may be obtained on application to 
the publishers, 39 Paternoster Row, who will answer all questions 
as to prices, &c. I have no idea what are still to be had. There 
has naturally been a demand for Mr. A. Thorburn’s birds, and for 
the work of some other specially popular artists. It would not 
do for an editor to commend his own wares, for that would come 
almost under the head of the ‘self-praise’ which is *no recom- 
mendation,’ but it will surprise me if more than one person does 
not try for the original of Mr. H. M. Brock’s territied scorcher, 
illustrating Lord Moncreiff’s judicial utterances. 


